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INTRODUCTION 


S the material for this sociological analysis of animistic beliefs and rites in the 
Malay Archipelago was examined in England during the first few years of the 
war, considerable difficulty was encountered. Due to war-time conditions, access 
to books was extremely restricted, whilst books from the European continent were 
altogether unobtainable. This was a serious disadvantage, for most of the material 
needed was to be found only in Dutch sources. Thanks, however, to the excellent 
library of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, I was 
able to collect—what seemed to be—sufficient material to justify this work. The 
survey, however, cannot be completed until access to the library of the Royal Society 
in Batavia becomes possible. I realize, too, the handicap of having all my knowledge 
at second-hand and from accounts which are of unequal value. Where field workers 
probably would have been able to draw more detailed conclusions, I could only aim 
at the interpretation of the main facts. 


In attempting a sociological analysis of animistic beliefs and rites in the Malay 
Archipelago it is, for obvious reasons, impossible to deal with the whole of Indonesia : 
the region is too vast and the peoples too varied. I therefore selected the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo, whose number provide both unity and variety, and their animistic 
beliefs and ceremonies, though my work also deals with customs and concepts found 
among other similar peoples of the Malay Archipelago, and especially among those of 
Central Celebes, whose customs and social structure resemble those of the Dayaks 
in many respects. 


1 Elizabeth Allard, Doctor Literarum et Philosophiae, Nymegen, 1937 ; Ph.D., London, 1941. 
This article is a much reduced, and slightly revised, form of the thesis presented to the University 
of London for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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In view of the nature of this study, a brief survey of the theories concerning 
animistic beliefs and practices is to the point. 


Tylor Theory. 


Edward B. Tylor, in his Primitive Culture, 1871, was the first to establish the 
importance of animism. He collected a vast mass of material from all parts of the 
world, centring round the very widespread belief in a soul, and worked out fully a 
theory concerning it. Like other scholars of the Anthropological School, he was 
struck by the universal and spontaneous repetition of the same phenomena—by 
practices and beliefs which are reproduced in all parts of the world. When similar 
phenomena appear in very widely separated regions, for example, ia Scotland and in 
New Guinea, the similarities, he argued, cannot be the result of historical connections. 
He, therefore, sought to explain them by constant laws, laws that function everywhere 
in the same way, and that manifest the fundamental identity of human nature. 


The anthropologists tried to discover these laws by using the comparative 
method. But Tylor, unfortunately, used the comparative method in an extremely 
arbitrary manner, comparing facts from all parts of the world without making a 
previous classification of his data. Moreover, he lifted his phenomena out of their 
social setting and compared those whose likeness is only superficial and between 
which there is no real basis of comparison. Moreover, Tylor’s theory was produced 
during the heyday of evolutionism and it bears all the marks of this, particularly in 
its a priort assumption of a development of mankind along a single line, and in its 
failure to provide any proof that the various stages of the process have any connection 
with another. 


Tylor’s Theory Adapted to the Malay Archipelago. 


Tylor soon had a considerable following among ethnologists and students of 
comparative religion in England and abroad, particularly in Germany and Holland. 
G. A. Wilken, a well-known Dutch ethnographer and ethnologist, was the first to 
examine animistic phenomena throughout the Malay Archipelago in the light of 
Tylor’s theory. This he did in one of his most important works, ‘‘ Het Animisme 
by de Volken van den Indischen Archipel,’’? published in the year of his appointment 
as a professor in Leiden University. 

The broad outline Wilken followed Tylor’s theory, elaborating it with regard to 
Indonesia. But in his use of the comparative method, Wilken had one considerable 
advantage over Tylor, for, instead of selecting his evidence from all parts of the 
world, he concentrated on. one ethnographical region : the Malay Archipelago. More- 
over, his sources consisted for a considerable part of his own observations, and this 
enabled him to pass a more accurate judgment on the data collected by others. 


2 First published in De Indische Gids, 1884-85; republished in De Verspreide Geschriften 
van Professor Dr. G. A. Wilken, versameld door Mr. F. van Ossenbruggen, den Haag, 1912. 
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The fact that Wilken did not arrive at more satisfactory conclusions concerning 
animistic beliefs in the Malay Archipelago is mainly due to his evolutionary approach 
to the subject, and even more to the absence of a proper classification of the 
phenomena observed. 


Method of the French Sociological School. 


By 1904, Tylor’s book had already reached its fourth edition. Its influence on 
contemporary anthropology and the science of religion can hardly be exaggerated. 
But in this year, a fundamental criticism of his theory and method was launched by 
H. Hubert of the French Sociological School in his introduction to the French edition 
of P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lehrbuch der Religions geschichte.* Speaking of 
the Anthropological School in general, Hubert declared that its chief merit was the 
recognition that the spontaneous repetition of the same phenomena over areas too 
far apart to allow of migration was to be explained by constant laws, functioning 
everywhere in the same way. The anthropologists had also made a considerable 
contribution to sociology by stressing the importance of totemism, animism, of 
systems of initiation and of agricultural cults. Even more important than all this 
was, according to Hubert, the vast mass of facts collected by them. 

Tylor, however, tried to give a psychological explanation of the working of the 
mind of primitive people. He tried to explain how these people arrived at the con- 
ception of a soul, an explanation which no one will ever be able to give with any 
certainty, as we have no records of these psychic events. But he did not attempt to 
explain in what way, and to what extent, this belief in a soul had affected human 
society. His individualistic theory of Animism held that the primitive represented 
for himself existing things according to the model his awareness gave him of his own 
existence, and consequently he gave these things souls similar to his own. 

In opposition to this, the members of the French Sociological School drew 
attention to the fact that religious phenomena are collective phenomena, in the sense 
that they affect several individuals at the same time. As a result of this, the most 
important difference between the Sociological School, led by Durkheim, and the 
Anthropological School, of which Tylor was one of the most prominent exponents, 
lay in their method of research. Whereas the latter was exclusively preoccupied 
with the origin of certain institutions, the Sociological School was primarily concerned 
with the meaning and function of these institutions, and with the effect they had on 
human society. 


Explanation of Animistic Rites Connected with Funeral Customs, as Developed by Herz. 


A most valuable application of this method was made in 1906 by R. Herz in his 
study on the “ Collective Representation of Death.”’* He developed a theory based 


3 P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye: Manuel d'Histoire des Religions, traduit sur la seconde 
edition Allemande sous la direction de H. Hubert et T. Levy, Paris, 1904. 


*** Contribution 4 une étude sur la representation collective de la mort,’’ published in /’ Année 
Sociologique, No. X, 1906-7. 
AA 
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on the following observations. Among some Malayan peoples, the custom is not to 
take the corpse immediately to its ultimate sepulchre, but to deposit it provisionally 
in a temporary resting place, while awaiting its final funeral, which takes place when 
the decomposition of the body is complete and only the bones are left. This period 
of transition is of great significance. During it, the corpse is exposed to great dangers 
until the final rites are accomplished. Its decreased power of resistance should be 
reinforced by magical proceedings. Similarly, as the corpse is not taken instantly 
to its ultimate resting place, the soul does not arrive at its final destination 
immediately after death. It stays for some time in the neighbourhood of the dead 
body, and only at the final funeral will reach the land of the dead, thanks to a special 
ceremony. 

During this period of transition between the provisional and the final funeral, 
the relatives of the deceased are (a) subject to a number of prohibitions constituting 
mourning ; (b) obliged to provide for the needs of the dead person ; and (c) subject 
to attacks from him. 

The nearest relatives of the dead person are considered to be one with him. 
Their long period of mourning seems—among the Indonesians—to be connected with 
ideas regarding the condition of the body and soul of the deceased during the inter- 
mediate period. The provisional funeral at the beginning of the period is fairly 
general, although it may differ in form. 

The final ceremony, which concludes the mourning period, has a threefold 
object : (a) to give a definite funeral to the remains of the deceased ; (b) to assure 
to his soul rest and admission to the land of the dead ; and (c) to relieve the living 
from the obligation of mourning. 

The relatives who were excluded from society are now reintroduced into it. 
They change into new clothes, reassume their decorations et cetera. A great banquet 
and dances mark the lifting of the ban, after which they are free to mix with others 
and resume the ordinary routine of life. 

There seems to be a complete parallelism between the rites introducing the dead, 
washed and newly clad, into the company of his ancestors, and those which 
reintroduce his surviving relatives into the communion of the living. It is one and 
the same liberating act applied to two categories of persons. Death is an initiation, 
a transition from visible society to invisible society, analogous to the transition of a 
young man from the society of women and children to that of adult men. It is a 
new integration and gives the individual admission to the sacred mysteries of the 
tribe. It implies a profound change of his person, a renewal of his body and soul. 
Death, as a social phenomenon, consists of the double work of mental separation and 
aggregation. 

What is even more interesting—there seems to be a striking resemblance between 
funeral rites and rites of birth and marriage. As Herz remarks: “‘ Birth causes the 
same transformation as death, but in a reverse sense. At birth the individual leaves 
the invisible and mysterious world and enters into the society of the living.”” The 
transition from one group to another always supposes a profound renewal of the 
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individual, which is indicated by rites, such as the imposition of a new name, the 
changing of clothes or of the manner of life. 

The following chapters will show whether the data collected by Wilken and 
subsequent ethnologists corroborate Herz’s theory as applied to Indonesia. 


DAYAK SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


. The concept of souls covers an exceptionally wide field among the peoples of 
Indonesia and the Malay Archipelago. The latter possess a great number of ideas 
and practices centring round a power or principle animating not only man, but also 
animals, plants, inanimate objects and even natural phenomena. And though the 
term “ soul,”’ used in this connection, may not be quite accurate, it has been so 
generally accepted and used by scholars during the past seventy years, since Tylor, 
that it cannot conveniently be replaced. 


The abundance and variety of animistic ideas and practices make it necessary 
to single out a class of phenomena for analysis. The most appropriate of these 
seems to be the ceremonies connected with birth and death, and with the cultivation 
of rice. Birth and death ceremonies, which are among the most important in human 
life, are in Indonesia constantly associated with animistic ideas, and the rice 
ceremonies are related to them. Moreover, while birth and death occur only once in 
every human life, the elaborate ceremonies surrounding rice cultivation are repeated 
every year and, spread over a period of about eight years, affect the whole 
community. 

With regard to initiation and marriage ceremonies, which one would tend to 
range in the same class of phenomena, the first are practically non-existent in 
Indonesia, while the latter, though existing in a more or less elaborate form, are 
hardly ever connected with the belief in a soul. 

In his book The Andaman Islanders, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, applying the 
methods of the French Sociological School, concludes that the ceremonial customs 
of the Andamanese ‘‘ form a closely-connected system, and that we cannot understand 
their meaning if we only consider each one by itself, but must study the whole 
system to arrive at an interpretation.”5 This leads to the introduction of “a new 
method by which all the institutions of one society or social type are studied together, 
so as to exhibit their intimate relations as part of an organic system.”’ The religious 
beliefs and practices of a given society are intimately interwoven with its social 
organization, and it is impossible to understand the meaning and function of the first 
without having in one’s mind a clear pattern of the latter. 

I shall therefore give a brief survey of the social organization of the Dayaks, 
whom I have selected as the main subjects of this analysis. 

‘“‘ Dayak,” the name given by the Malays to the non-Mohammedan aboriginal 
population of Borneo, originally meant “‘ one who lives in the mountains, or in the 


5A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, reprinted with additions, Cambridge, 
1933, P- 324. 
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interior of the country.”” The Dayaks, however, do not call themselves by this name, 
but usually call each tribe by the name of the river in the basin of which they live. 

The coasts of Borneo are mostly inhabited by Malays, and by Chinese and 
Buginese, although sometimes also by Dayaks, as, e.g., the Sea-Dayaks of Sarawak. 
Intermarriage between Dayaks and Malays happens frequently. The numerous 
Dayak tribes may be grouped into several large tribal complexes. Central Borneo 
has at least two of these : (a) the Ulu Ayer Dayaks on the Mandai (the left tributary 
of the Kapuas), and (6) the Kayans, on the Mendalam (right tributary of the Kapuas). 
In about 1750 or 1760, migrations on a big scale began towards the middle and lower 
course of the rivers, the last big migration being in 1876. 

A matter of considerable importance in the social organization of the Dayak is 
the Long house, built on poles, which provides accommodation for very many families, 
sometimes even for a whole tribe. Among the Bahau and Kayan Dayaks a tribe is 
often called after the house from which it originated, e.g., Ma (dma, house) Suling 
(house on the Suling). This house may be 500 to 750 feet long. It usually has a 
verandah running along the whole front of the house, which is used in common by all 
the families living in the house, while the back is divided into little rooms, one for 
each family. The head of the family normally occupies the centre of the house. 

The parents and their children spend the night in the family rooms, except the 
grown-up sons, who spend the night on the verandah, which is also the place for 
visitors. The family keeps in its own room whatever property it has in the way of 
clothes, weapons, tempajans (holy vessels), et cetera. Oars, fishing apparatus and 
other implements of daily use, including rice-blocks, are kept on the verandah. 

Types of houses vary in different parts of the country. Most of the Dayak tribes 
occupy their houses only temporarily. When the fields in the neighbourhood of the 
house are exhausted, they look for another place and build there. For this reason 
the houses in some regions are not very carefully constructed, but even where they 
are strongly built, migrations take place sometimes as a result of recurring diseases, 
or of hostile attacks. On the occasion of the building of a new house a sacrifice 
is made to the spirit of the soil ; formerly even a young slave was crushed under the 
corner poles of the house ; nowadays a pig or a hen is sacrificed. 

Many prohibitions are imposed on those who collect and prepare the materials 
for a new house. All sorts of omens are to be observed. These long tribal houses 
are not usually occupied throughout the whole year, for it is a common custom to live 
in a temporary house in the fields during the busiest period of agricultural activities. 

Sometimes a tribe lives in one long house, sometimes it is spread over several 
settlements. In some cases a sub-division of a tribe lives in a long house. A village 
may consist of several of these houses. It is usually the tribe as a genealogical unit 
which owns property, administers justice, e¢ cetera. Its members may either live in 
one long house or in several houses belonging to one settlement. 

Chieftainship of the tribe usually passes from a father to his eldest son,” but 
suitability is also considered. Although sons have priority, a woman may succeed 
as chief. 
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A chief represents his tribe, administers justice, and gives orders to the priests 
or priestesses to perform the ceremonies which should accompany agricultural 
activities. He administers the common property of the tribe, and disposes of its 
slaves. On the other hand, he is obliged to receive and entertain visitors and to 
settle quarrels inside the tribe. His authority in administering justice and otherwise 
depends on the conviction of the members of the tribe that he is the keeper of the adat. 
In order to make sure what adat law, under certain circumstances, demands, he asks 
the advice of his maniris, the most able and influential men of the tribe. Before 
every legal dispute the parties involved and all the members of the house, including 
women and slaves, are called together, and everyone has the right to give his opinion 
freely. To impose punishments (mostly consisting of fines) is the task of the chiefs, 
who do not take recourse to physical coercion. The sanction of every punishment is 
public opinion, and also fear of diseases, which may be inflicted by the spirits on those 
who break the ada? regulations. 


The Kayans, one of the most important groups of tribes, stretching across the 
major part of the island of Borneo, have no other obligations towards their chief than 
to help him with the building of his house, and with other heavy work, and to work 
for him, each of them for one day, at every period of the rice-cultivation. 

The chief has to give his approval if a youth wants to marry a girl of another 
village. 

The tribal chief can dispose of the slaves, which are common property of the 
tribe, and he does this as its representative. Under his supervision they do all sorts 
of work in the house and on the field. 


In the Kenya villages which, on an average, consist of some ten long houses, 
each house has its chief, but the village as such has also a chief, as is the case, too, 
among the Kayans of Serawak. 

Elsewhere in Borneo the division of the tribes is less clearly marked. 


Rights to the Land. Even the less nomadic tribes do not live for more than eight 
or ten years in the same house ; many do not remain that long. 


The Dayaks are still semi-nomadic people, and, though gardeners, have no 
knowledge of rotational cropping. In central Borneo there are still vast stretches of 
land claimed by nobody. All the same, a tribe, as it wanders about, is not completely 
free to choose its land for cultivation. Every tribe has the disposition of a definite 
territory, and often the territory of one tribe borders on that of another. Among 
the tribes which still have their original customs and institutions these rights to land 
vary but little. The members of a tribe have the right to clear land within their own 
territory. In concert with the chief, everyone chooses what plot he needs. Further- 
more, they may collect forest produce, hunt, and fish in the rivers. Outsiders 
obtain permission to do the same more easily hére than elsewhere in Indonesia. 
In some parts simply to notify the chief is sufficient. In others, a petition for a 
permit is hardly ever refused, and in a few places a recognition or small present is 
demanded. Among several Dayak tribes the members may never dispose of any 
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land, and when a plot has reverted to the condition of waste land it also reverts to 
the tribe as common property. 


Every family has its own rice-field, that is to say, has the use of it. Apart from 
rice, the staple food of the country—with which we shall deal more fully later on— 
the Dayaks grow maize, sugar-cane, potatoes and tobacco; bananas and papaya 
trees are also planted in the rice-fields, whereas durian, djambu and dukun trees and 
sirih plants are grown in fenced-in gardens near the common house. Their forest 
produce is also of importance to the Dayaks ; it is used partly to supplement the 
food supply when the rice is scarce, partly to supply articles for trade, such as 
camphor, rotan, beeswax, ef cetera. 


Fish, being plentiful in the rivers of Borneo, also offers an important means of 
subsistence. While hunting provides a living to the wandering tribes of Borneo, — 
it does not take such an important place amongst the less nomadic ones. Wild pigs, 
cats and fowls are hunted. There is little or no trade among the members of one 
tribe, but what is important is the trade with other tribes and with foreign merchants. 
Trading expeditions are carried out over very long distances, and sometimes last for 
months. The Dayaks often exchange their forest produce for beads, with which 
they decorate their clothes and which serve at religious ceremonies. These often 
take the place of money. 


Marriage and Hereditary Laws. Monogamy is the rule, but polygyny occurs 
under the influence of Islam. The Dayaks usually marry inside the tribe, although 
marriage with members of other tribes is not prohibited. A free man may marry 
a slave, but by this he assumes the obligations of a slave. After divorce he regains 
his freedom. A marriage between a free woman and a slave is unusual. 


In their marriage system there are several indications pointing towards matriliny, 
amongst which the fairly general custom prevails that a man lives with his wife’s 
family, at least during the first years of their marriage. This matrilineal character 
is most prominent among the Manjuké Dayaks of Landak. Here, as a rule, the girl 
proposes to the young man, and this happens always in the case of the eldest daughter. 
She, the anak pangkalan, always remains in the house of her parents, and after her 
marriage she acts as the head of her own household. Among most Dayaks, too, the 
bride-price custom exists, though this is not in the true sense a purchase price. 

As a result of these institutions the position of a woman among the Dayaks is 
good ; she generally has equal rights with a man and has great influence on various 
affairs. 

Both husband and wife can take the initiative in matters of divorce, and this 
occurs frequently. Among some tribes the children may choose whether they want 


to follow the father or the mother. But smaller children generally go with the 
latter. 


There is no community of goods—that is, of the goods which either husband or 
wife have brought to marriage. In case of divorce, each party keeps its own property. 
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Proposal of marriage normally comes from the man’s side, though the opinion 
of the girl is certainly considered. 

Child-marriage exists in many parts of Borneo. After the negotiations have 
been successfully concluded, the young man comes to live with his future parents- 
in-law, works for them, and when the girl is marriageable he becomes her husband 
without further ceremony. 

Among the Dayak tribes marriage takes place with very little ceremony, except 
among the prominent families. Symbolical. acts, like eating together or taking 
sirih together, which are found in other parts of the archipelago, are also found 
among the diverse Dayak tribes. 

Equality between the sexes is again manifest in hereditary law. Daughters 
have the same right as sons; the latter receive weapons and gongs, the daughters 
clothes, domestic utensils, e¢ cetera. In the case of an anak pangalan, she receives 
two-thirds of the property, whilst her eldest brother, if he remains in the village, 
receives one-third ; if he leaves the village, the whole property goes to his eldest 
sister. The other sons and daughters can only receive presents from their eldest 
sister or brother. 


GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT THE RELIGION OF THE DAYAKS 


The Malays, who mostly live on the coasts of Borneo, are Mohammedans, and 
so, too, are a comparatively small number of Dayaks who have lived in close contact 
with the Malays. These are also called Malays, because they have accepted the 
religion of the people who bear this name. 


There has also been some Buddhist influence, particularly in Kotawaringin. 
This appears, for example, in the name sometimes given to the gods: Dewata or 
Mahatara, and in Buddha statues found in Tamiang and Lamandau. 

Amongst the majority of the Dayaks, who are not Mohammedans, the 
worshipping of spirits plays a fairly important part. Such spirits may be those 
of the ancestors, particularly of powerful chieftains, who gradually come to be looked 
upon as demi-gods. These are not clearly distinguished from other spirits, such as 
those of earth, river and sky, of mountains and forests and of personified natural 
phenomena. In the last category especially, there are many which can be considered 
as deities, such as the spirits of the thunder, of the storm, et cetera. 


Special mention should be made of the spirits of the soil, the wrot, urai, djata 
or djuwata. The Dayak does not venture to get anything from the soil without 
informing these spirits, or asking their permission. People who live in a certain 
territory hold that the wraz of that territory are its lawful owners and have the highest 
authority over it. 

There is also a special relation between the men who live in a territory and its 
earth spirits. A stranger who wants to profit by that territory needs the mediation 
of the people who live there and who consequently know how to deal with its uraz. 
Also, a person may grow ill, when going abroad, owing to the influence of the urai 
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of the place where he is then staying ; or a place may be abandoned, because the 
local spirits are not favourable. Some grounds are in such close contact with the 
urai that they may not be exploited, e.g., a forest where one has received an omen, 
or where a funeral has taken place. 


Finally, there is a supreme god, who bears a different name among different 
tribes. Among the Bahaus and Kayans he bears the name of Tamei Tingei. 
Benevolent spirits, which inspire priests, smiths and tattooing specialists, make 
known the will and plans of Tamei Tingei to these people. They do this by means 
of dreams and birds, thus making the people understand what they should, and 
should not, do. Out of this a very complicated system of soothsaying and omens 
has developed, in which the flight of birds plays an important part. 

Through the mediation of priests and priestesses, called balians, the Dayaks try 
to get into contact with the world of gods and spirits. The help of these priests and 
priestesses is invoked in all sorts of misfortunes which may befall men, such as death, 
disease, and evil dreams. They also play an important part in agricultural 
ceremonies, and on all occasions on which sacrifices are made to the spirits. Balians 
do not, as a rule, act alone, but in groups of three, five or seven—always an uneven 
number. They only get into contact with the spirits in a condition of ecstasy, 
during which the spirits are supposed to take possession of them. 


Although spirits are worshipped by the Dayaks, Warneck’s statement as to the 
sterility of the gods among the Bataks applies with almost equal force to the aborigines 
of Borneo: ‘On the religious life of the Bataks and their legal notions, on their 
ethics and social relations, the notion of gods has absolutely no bearing, whereas 
animistic beliefs dominate everything, the social life as well as the thoughts and 
actions of the individual.’’* 

Dayak notions of plants, animals and inanimate objects being animated are not 
in any important point different from those found among other peoples of Malaya. 
This applies also to their notions concerning /ife after death. The Dayaks represent 
this as a continuation of life here on earth ; for example, the prominent people here 
will also occupy a high rank in the other world. Whereas the birth of a child is 
preceded and followed only by ceremonies and practices which affect hardly anyone 
except the child and its parents, important ceremonial feasts are connected with 
death and funerals. 


Funeral Customs. Among many Dayak tribes the burning of the body seems to 
have been the original custom. Nowadays it is only done in a few regions, such as in 
Sarawak, among the Land-Dayaks, and in the south and east of Borneo among the 
Ulun-Madanjan and the Dayaks of Sidin. It is more usual to deposit the bodies soon 
after death in a preliminary coffin, often a hollow tree, which is sometimes kept in 
the house. 


* J. Warneck, ‘‘ Die Religion der Batak,” in Religions-Urkunden der Volker, Leipzig, 1909, 
p- 3- 
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Among other tribes the dead bodies are simply put in the forest on a scaffolding 
and they are left there until the desiccation of the body is complete. Among the 
Ulun-Maanjan the bodies of prominent people were formerly embalmed, as was also 
done among some Dusun tribes, the last doing so by means of camphor. Among the 
Bahaus the coffins are not buried, but deposited in certain places in the rock. At the 
present time, no final funeral takes place among the Bahau tribes. Formerly it 
was customary on the Upper Mahakan to put the bones in an earthen vessel after the 
desiccation of the flesh ; the vessel was then deposited in the grotto. 

It is probable that in former days a similar ceremony took place to that still 
customary in the south and east of Borneo, namely, the great, or final, funeral feast, 
called t#wah or ajah by the Dayaks. The object of this, according to their beliefs, 
is finally to take the soul—which up till then remains on earth—to the land of the 
souls. The feast is celebrated with much ceremony in the south and east of Borneo, 
and it sometimes lasts as long as seven days. Because of the extensive preparations 
demanded for it, a long time often elapses before one can celebrate the tiwah for a 
deceased person. For this reason, it is often done for several people at a time. 

It is the task of the priestesses, or shamans, at this feast to conduct the soul to 
the land of the dead. By their incantations they must persuade Tempon Telon 
(the Dayak Charon) to take the dead across, and in a long litany they describe the 
adventures of the soul on this journey. 

Many buffaloes are killed at the feast, the meat of which is consumed by those 
who take part, and a good deal of twak is drunk. The latter is a fermented drink 
made of palm wine and yellow rice, which is served on all ceremonial occasions. 

In former days slaves and hostages were killed at this final burial and mourning 
ceremony, not only in the south and east, but also in other parts of Borneo, particu- 
larly at the funeral of chiefs; the purpose of this was, according to the people 
themselves, to give the souls of these victims as servants to the souls of the deceased 
in the next world. It is also a very common custom among the Dayaks to place 
all sorts of food and objects near the coffin, the soul of which should serve the deceased 
person in the next world. 

An important condition in the life of a Dayak is the condition of sial. This 
may be brought about if an action is performed which is contrary to the adat—the 
customs, or customary law. It is not the person who breaks the “ law ”’ or certain 
prohibitions who becomes sia/, but the person who is affected by this act ; for instance, 
a man who commits the offence of cutting into the poles of someone else’s house does 
not enter into this condition, but the owner of the house. The offender must give 
compensation to the.owner, not so much for the damage done as for the condition 
of sial which he has brought over him. There is a whole system of ceremonies to 
overcome this condition. 

Another item of importance in the Dayak ceremonial is the tempajans or balangas, 
large glazen pots or jars to which the Dayaks ascribe a supernatural origin, and 
which play an important part in their ceremonial, particularly that surrounding the 
cultivation of rice, and the funeral customs. These holy vessels are themselves also 
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the object of ceremonies, when they are bought and brought into “the village, or 
acquired in some other way. Their gana or hambaruan is a power which should 
help the owner, or anyone who invokes them. 

We shall now go into more detail and describe birth and funeral rites as they take 
place among various people of Borneo, and consider both their uniformity and their 
variety. 


DAYAK REPRESENTATIONS AND PRACTICES CONCERNING BIRTH 


The following analysis is based on J. Mallinckrodt’s ‘‘ Ethnographische 
Mededeelingen over de Dayaks in Kualakapoeas,’’? a valuable and detailed ethno- 
graphical study of the Dayaks in south Borneo. I shall also include accounts of 
animistic beliefs and practices in other parts of Borneo, and finally refer to other 
parts of the Malay Archipelago. 

The large district of Kualakapuas, with the birth customs of which we shall first 
deal, occupies the southern part of Borneo, excluding both the extreme east and 
west. 

The people of south Borneo, like all the Dayak tribes, consider children as a 
blessing, and being without them is always a grief for both parents, although a woman 
is not held in contempt for this reason. They will, however, leave nothing undone 
in order to obtain children, promises and sacrifices being made to the Djatas. 


Practices Preceding the Birth of a Child. Not very much attention is paid to 
the first signs of pregnancy, but we find that, in various districts of Borneo, feasts 
are held after several months of pregnancy. These vary from district to district, 
the main ceremony, however, remaining constant ; this consists of a daubing with 
blood, called manjaki, and the recital of an incantation. 

Near the river Sarujan, for example, this ceremony is held after six or seven 
months. Four bamboo poles are fixed into the ground and a pig suspended between 
them. Husband and wife take their place beneath the pig, which is killed, in such a 
way that the blood flows freely over the two people. Meanwhile, a little wooden 
raft has been made, on which are placed a few plates of rice and miniature figures of 
oarsmen. The woman must spit on this raft—spittle having an intimate connection 
with the soul—after which they let it float away. This raft is supposed to take away 
the evil influences which may already have influenced the woman. This sacrifice 
is offered to the spirits of the water, in order to placate them and to persuade them to 
leave the woman unharmed. After this a feast is held, which marks the opening of 
pali, or prohibition period, for husband and wife. For the next three days they are 
forbidden to bathe in the river. At the actual feast a lamiang, or protective bead, 
is tied round the woman’s wrist. 

Among the many Ngadju tribes at least one pig is killed at this ceremony, but 
preferably a buffalo. The sacrifice of the latter necessitates the complementary 


7“ Ethnographical Notes on the Dayaks of the Kualakapuas District,’”’ in Bydragen tot de 
Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsche Indie, deel 80, 1924. 
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sacrifice of a pig, whereas the offering of a pig must be accompanied by that of a 
fowl. This sacrifice is followed immediately by incantations, which are performed 
by the Balians—the Dayak priests or priestesses. 

In the neighbourhood of Kotawaringin the customs are somewhat different. 
When a woman has been pregnant for three, five or seven months an incantation is 
said and the midwife appointed. At this incantation only one hen is killed and the 
woman is daubed with its blood. Plant fibres, twisted into a thin rope, are tied 
round her wrist and a special bead attached to it. This last action is performed by 
the chief of the kampong, who also strews rice over the woman, this being the official 
announcement that she has entered into a condition of pali. Whoever quarrels 
with her from now on is fined, the amount of the fine depending on the social standing 
of the woman. 

After the ceremony described above, both husband and wife enter upon a 
condition of pali, the prohibitions of which are similar everywhere, must be observed 
until the child is born, and always have the same object in view : the avoidance of 
difficulties in childbirth. 

These prohibitions refer to both food and actions. For instance, the woman 
may not eat the meat of the wild buffalo, or the porcupine, the deer, the snake, the 
wild pig or the turtle, or various fish, nor may she eat of two fruits that happened to 
grow into one, for this would cause her to bear twins, one of which would be a spirit. _ 
Actions forbidden to the woman are sleeping on a mattress which is filled with the 
bran of ‘ kleefrijst ’’, a peculiar form of sticky rice eaten as a delicacy. Neither 
may her pillow be filled with this bran, for this would delay the birth of the child. 
The woman must not tie her slendang round her waist, must not sit cross-legged, nor 
with her hands or arms folded, as this would have the same result. Lastly, she must 
not bathe in the river at night, for the water spirits would harm her child. If she 
wishes to bathe at night she must first strew ashes around her, to ward off the evil 
spirits. 

Her husband is subject to the same food prohibitions. He is forbidden to hunt 
for game, to kill domestic animals or to cut green wood ; to do so would cause the 
death of the child before birth. He must not sharpen or repair his parang (knife) ; 
if he did this, the child would be born with a hare-lip. He must not peel rattan 
wood, nor may he or his wife kindle a fire, for this would cause the child to be spotted. 

The woman may not sit at the open door of the house, for the child would then 
refuse to come forth. The wooden scoops used for ladling rice or other foodstuffs 
must never be left in the containers, as this would have the same result. The husband 
may not dig holes, and is forbidden to work with either nails or rattan—again for 
the same reason. Neither man nor woman may kill young animals, or animals 
with young. 

The prohibitions relating to the language to be used are important ; among 
these is the cursing of earth, water, fireand wind. This is forbidden in every condition 
of pali, for this means cursing oneself, since the earth is compared with flesh, the fire 
with blood, the water with life and the wind with breath. It is interesting to indicate 
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here that soon after its birth the child will be introduced to fire, wind, water and 
earth. 

Even after the birth of her child the woman has still to keep various pali regula- 
tions, mainly referring to food. Certain kinds of fish are forbidden to her, and she 
should live mainly on rice cooked in coconut water, prepared in a bamboo shoot. 
She may drink only from bamboo utensils. 

Other people who enter the house of the pregnant woman are also subject to 
prohibitions. They may not hand anything to her from outside the house, nor go 
half-way up the steps of the house and then turn back ; once they have entered the 
house they must return by the same way, otherwise the child would not know the 
way into the world. Quarrelling with the woman is forbidden. Strangers who 
break these prohibitions are fined. The midwife, too, is subject to them. 

Extremely important is the time of the actual birth, when everything is done to 
protect the woman against throngs of evil spirits. A net is hung at the roof of the 
house in order to keep them away ; limau leaves are burnt before the door, the smell 
of which is repugnant to evil spirits. 

The house is declared palt by hanging a sawang leaf in the opening of the door, 
or by fixing a rattan with dimau leaves attached to it in front of the steps of the 
house. The breaking of this prohibition is punished with a heavy fine. If one lives 
in a long house (joint family house) only the section used by the family concerned 
is declared pali, not the whole house. No one may be in the house save relatives 
and helpers. 

The woman must undo her hair, and everything in the house which is tied up 
must be undone. 

The after-birth is of importance ; it is the “ younger brother or sister ” of the 
newly-born, with whom it is in intimate contact, particularly during the first period 
of its life. The umbilical cord is severed with a bamboo knife or a silver coin. 
Among the Sahiai and Ngadju this coin is kept by the mother, who uses it again at 
the next occasion ; it is also used at incantations. 

The after-birth is put into a bamboo basket, and sometimes preserved with 
kladi leaves, salt or Runjit. It is held for a moment against the forehead of the 
mother and then taken to the place destined for it. In the Ngadju district it is 
always buried under the steps of the house. On the river Bulik it is buried under the 
place where the mother sleeps. The Sarujan Dayaks hang it in a tree which is as 
near as possible to the cooking place. The Sahiai Dayaks hang it against the outside 
of the house where the mother sleeps. 

The soul of the after-birth is supposed to be part of the soul of the mother. If, 
after the birth of the child, the soul does not return to the body of the mother, she 
will not be capable of conceiving any more children. This is why the after-birth is 
buried in a place close to where the mother lives or where she often passes—-in order 
that the soul can easily return to her. 

As a rule it is not buried until the umbilical cord has dropped off—at least, this 
is so in the Ngadju region—and after this the pali of the mother comes to an end. 
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Until then the after-birth is put near the sleeping-mat of the mother with a little 
lamp burning beside it. When the baby is seen laughing to himself the Dayaks say 
that he is joking with his younger brother or sister, but when he cries he has quarrelled 
with it. In such cases, the ¢abuni (after-birth) may be reproached for having been 
unkind to the baby. 

When the after-birth has been buried in the ground the site is marked by pegs of 
wood, seven for a boy, five for a girl. It isa punishable offence to damage these pegs, 
because the baby and its mother would thereby be brought into a condition of sial. 
For some months after birth, the life of the after-birth and of the child are supposed 
to be intimately connected, and to have great influence on each other. If the former 
should decompose the child would become ill, and for this reason the after-birth is 
preserved with salt. The umbilical cord drops off after about three days ; it is then 
preserved in the house, that of a boy in a bamboo shoot, that of a girl in a piece of 
cloth with koenjit (yellow rice). This, like the after-birth, has a significance for later 
life. In case of illness small pieces are mixed with the child’s food. After about two 
weeks both mother and child eat a little of it, unless it happens to be the custom of 
that family that this is done when the child is old enough to walk. 

Among the Ngadjus the child is taken outside and bathed on the bathing raft 
before the house, three or seven days after it is born. 


In some regions the bathing of the child in the river and its introduction to the 
earth spirits takes place at a later date. Until then, one has to protect the child 
against seeing the sky ; hence the mothers wear enormous sun hats when taking 
the baby outside. 


The Name-Giving. In all south Borneo we find that the parents call themselves 
after their first-born child. The name being such an important part of the person, 
it is not surprising that a great deal of the choice of it is left to chance—or, rather, 
to the will of the gods. 

As long as the children are small they are usually called by a pet name, rarely 
their own. A person asking the mother the name of the child is fined, as this is 
pali. 

The First Years of the Child. During its first year the child sleeps in a hammock 
slung from the roof, decorated with charms to ward off evil spirits. Between its first 
and second year it is subjected to a number of incantations and ceremonies, which 
we shall now describe. 

First among these is the njebut gigi—mention of teeth. Until this ceremony is 
held it is forbidden among the Dayaks to mention the word “ teeth ”’ in connection 
with the child, the belief being that the teeth, on hearing the word, will be alarmed and 
refuse to appear. They must be called by other names. Neglect of this is punished 
by a small fine. 

The ceremony is simple ; among the people of the river Serujan it consists of 
three or seven elders—the number depending on the sex of the child—singing a song 
over it. Among the Dayaks near the river Arut two elders of the kampong repeat a 
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short question-and-answer seven times over. The ceremony, which is held as soon 
as the teeth are through, is concluded with a simple meal. Among the Dayaks of 
the river Mantobi and among the Mamah Darat this feast is not held, but the pali 
comes to an end at “ the feast of the first steps.” 


This is the same as the ceremony of “ touching the earth,”’ which is fairly 
common among the Dayaks, and exists also in other parts of Indonesia, including 
Java. 

Amongst some Dayaks, the introduction of the child to the spirits of river and 
land does not take place soon after its birth, but later, at about the age of one or two 
years. The Ngadjus throw a bead and an egg on the ground, which the child is 
supposed to pick up. On the river Pembuang the ceremonial differs somewhat, 
The child is placed on the ground, and while father and mother hold its hands, it is 
made to kill a sacrificial pig with a spear. In the same way it scrapes some of the 
bark from the sawang tree, which has been planted on its behalf. Then the child is 
smeared with the blood and the bark, and a dance is performed round the dead pig. 
The scraping of the sawang bark is then cast upon the earth, this possibly repre- 
senting the hair of the child, which is cut at this time—at least among the Ngadjus. 

A feast concludes the ceremony, but it is only among the better-off that it 
assumes any proportion ; other people merely offer a hen as sacrifice as soon as the 
child can walk. 

Among the Sahiai Dayaks the introduction to the water spirits takes piace after 
seven months. The child is taken to the river, and a spear and a young sawang tree 
are taken with it. First the water is “ cut ’’ with the spear, after which the child is 
bathed and the sawang tree is planted in its usual place, near the steps of the house. 
The child helps in the planting of the tree by holding the stem against which the spear 
rests. The cutting of the water is supposed to ward off evil spirits from the child, 
just as the spear is believed to ward off evil spirits from the sawang tree. 

Among the people of the river Mantobi the “ touching of the earth ’’ takes place 
in this way: one of the elders carries grass on his back and drops it on the child. 
At the end of this ceremony the house of the parents becomes fali. 

After these feasts there are no more ceremonies for several years, and the child is 
not subject to any prohibitions. 

The descriptions of birth customs by other ethnographers of Borneo are, as a 
rule, sparse. H. Bakker, in his study on “ Het Rijk Sanggau ”’ (also on the River 
Kapuas)® briefly states that at the birth of a child no ceremonies take place, but that 
only the parents enter a condition of pali, the father not being allowed to leave the 
kampong for four days, the mother for a month. 

According to A. H. B. Agerbeek’s ‘‘ Some Customs Among the Dayaks of the 
Pinuh Country,’ the house is declared pali as soon as the child is born. To signify 
this, the stem of a pinang flower is hung over the steps of the house. 


8In Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 29, 1884, p. 415. 
*In Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 51, 1909, pp. 446-447. 
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J. E. Later,” recording the customs of the people of Landak, writes: ‘ After 
the birth has taken place, the mother goes immediately to the river to purify herself. 
She must rest for seven days, and for twenty-one days she may not leave the house, 
except in order to go to the river to bathe. She is subject to certain prohibitions as 
to food ; for instance, she may not eat anything sour, nor bananas, et cetera. The 


after-birth is preserved with salt and pepper and buried under the steps of the 
house.”’ 


Some information about birth customs in the western and northern parts of 
Borneo is given by Ling Roth in “ The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo ”’ 


(London, 1896), who quotes Chalmers, Spencer St. John and Leggatt with regard 
to birth rites. 


The prohibitions during the pregnancy of the woman which prevail among the 
Land and Sea Dayaks are very similar to those in the district with which we have 
dealt. The ceremony at the declaration of pregnancy, however, differs slightly 
among the Land Dayaks. Two priestesses attend, a fowl is killed, rice provided, and 
for two nights ‘‘ they howl and chant,” during which time the apartment is palit. 


Prohibited actions during this time include, besides any movement of a violent 
nature, the tying of knots, the passing of anything through an open window, the 
planting of posts in the earth, the nailing or fastening together of any objects. No 
cat, dog, fowl or pig may be struck at, nor may any animal, wild or tame, be killed 
by any method whatsoever. (Spencer St. John.) 

The Sea Dayaks divide these prohibitions into two kinds—mali and penti. 
The first absolutely forbids work under the direct penalties, but the second is much 
less absolute and the forbidden work may be done, provided that it is begun by 
someone who is not under the influence of the penti. Failing that, the evil conse- 
quences of the act may be avoided by going through some small ceremony. (F. W. 
Leggatt.) Penti includes such actions as the tying up of anything, the handing of 


anything through an open window, taking hold of the handle of the chopper, ef 
cetera. 


Among the Land Dayaks the food prohibition reduces the diet of the father to 
salt and rice for the eight days following the birth of the child. For the first four 
days he is forbidden to bathe ; for eight days he may not go out of the house, and for 
one month he may not leave his house at night, for if he did so, the child would cry 
continually during his absence. (Chalmers in “‘ Grant’s Tour.’’) 


For the tribes of central Borneo, we have Nieuwenhuis’ well-known account.” 
Among the Bahau and Kayan the future father and mother are subject to food 
prohibitions during the pregnancy of the latter. Neither of them should kill any 
animal, plant any poles, nor tear off a piece of cotton. 


10 ‘‘ Godsdienst en Volksgebruiken bij de inheemsche bevolking van Landak,” in Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, deel 62, 1927, pp. 101-123. 


11 Quer durch Borneo, Leiden, 1904, pp. 69 ef seq. 
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Only women may attend to a birth; men, taking all swords and iron imple- 
ments, should leave the place. Immediately after birth the child receives an arm 
bracelet, which is meant to ward off evil spirits ; when the umbilical cord drops off 
this bracelet is replaced by another one, and again after a month, at the first name- 
giving, by a third one. The mother wears these bracelets round her neck until the 
second name-giving. At the end of the period of prohibition they are put in a little 
cotton bag and tied to the wooden carrier in which the mother takes the child about, 
the carrier hanging on her back. 

The Bahau believe that the soul of the child is intimately connected with the 
carrier in which it is carried. Each morning and evening the mother brings the 
child into intimate contact with the carrier, while she pronounces a formula. The 
soul of the child is thereby invited to return to its proper seat, as a prolonged absence 
would cause sickness and death. Attached to this carrier are all sorts of charms, 
which should ward off the evil spirits and propitiate the good spirits. The mother 
is subject to food prohibitions, and eats little more than soft rice as long as she nurses 
the child. She does not eat any acid food, does not smoke nor chew betel for a 
year. 


For the first ten days after the birth she is not allowed to work ; after that she 
resumes her work in the house and takes care of the baby. Until the umbilical cord 
has dropped off no one may enter the room, except those who live in the house, 
otherwise the child might become ill. 

The umbilical cord, plus the instrument used to sever it and the bamboo used to 
pierce the ears, are essential parts of the legen, a collection of objects which plays 
a role in the life of every Kayan. After his death they are hidden under the roof of 
the house. 

During its first few months the new-born baby may not leave the house, nor be 
bathed in the river. Until its first year is over the mother does not go into the 
rice-field. 


During the first month of the child’s life, until its name-giving, the mother is 
subject to all sorts of prohibitions relating to work, food, et cetera. The father is 
also subject to prohibitions, e.g., he may not go far away from the house. 


After a month the first provisional name-giving takes place, to be followed later 
by another one. 


Birth customs prevailing among the Kayans of central Borneo have also been 
described by Charles Hose and William McDougall in Pagan Tribes of Borneo.'* 
They conform almost exactly to those already described ; for example, for some 
months before the birth of the child the woman “ must not tie knots, she must not 
thrust her hand into any narrow hole to pull anything out. The tabus of the latter 
class are observed by the husband even more strictly if possible than by the wife. 
The woman must also avoid certain kinds of flesh and fish. 


12 London, 1912, pp. 153-160. 
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«| . If it is feared that a woman will die in childbirth, all the men of the house, 
including the chief and boys, will flee from the house, or, if it is night, they will 
clamber up among the beams of the roof and there hide in terror; and if the worst 
happens they remain there until the woman’s corpse has been taken out of the house 
for burial. In such a case the burial is effected with the utmost dispatch : old men 
and women, who are indifferent to death, will undertake the work, and they expect 
a large fee... 

“‘. , . At the moment the child is born a drum is beaten in the gallery with a 
peculiar rhythm. All members of the household (i.e., all whose rooms are under the 
roof of the one long house and who, therefore, are under the same omens and taboos) 
who are within the house at this moment, have the right to a handful of salt from the 
parents of the child ; and all members who are not under the roof at the moment 
are expected to make a present of some piece of iron to the child. 

““. . For seventeen days the mother wears threads tied round her thumbs and 
big toes, and during this time she is expected to avoid heavy labour, such as farm 
work and the pounding of padi. The father observes, like the mother, certain taboos 
during the early months and years of the child’s life, with diminishing strictness as 
the child grows older. The child also is hedged about with taboos. The general 
aim of all these taboos seems to be to establish and maintain about the child a certain 
atmosphere (or, as they say, a certain odour) in which alone it can thrive. Neither 
father nor mother will eat or touch anything whose properties are thought to be 
harmful or undesirable for the child, e.g., such things as the skin of the timid deer 
or that of the tiger cat, and the child himself is still more strictly preserved from such 
contacts. Further, nothing used by or about the child—toys, garments, cradle or 
beads—must be lost, lent, sold or otherwise allowed to pass out of the possession of 
the parents. If one child has thriven its properties are preferred to all others for the 
use of the younger brother or sister. . .” 

In many other parts of Indonesia customs are found similar to those of Borneo. 
We shall, however, only use for comparison those tribes whose social organization 
is similar to that of the Dayaks. ‘‘ The true comparative method consists of the 
comparison not of one isolated custom of one society with a similar custom of another, 
but of the whole system of institutions, customs, beliefs of one society with that of 
another. Ina word, what we need to compare are not institutions but social systems 
or types.’’?% 

There is a striking resemblance between the social structure of the Dayaks and 
that of the tribes of central Celebes. (The names Dayak and Toradja, incidentally, 
have the same meaning, namely highlanders.) Like the Dayaks, the Toradjas have 
never accepted Islam, despite the fact that some tribes have been subject to Malay 
rulers for many years and have continually been in contact with Mohammedans. 
Like them, again, every Toradja group has its own river bank, where they live in 
villages varying from two to twenty houses, although actually they are semi-nomadic, 


18 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 231. 
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with a tendency to spread out to other parts of Celebes. They have various types of 
joint family houses, and each village consists of one large family—grandparents, 
parents, children, e¢ celera—ruled over by one of the older members, who is not 
actually a chief but exercises a certain authority, rather as an elder. 


The Toradjas of the Sadang group differ from the rest by building larger villages 
and being less nomadic, owing to the fact that they are tied to their sawahs. The 
other Toradjas, who still have dry cultivation of rice, have not this tie. They live 
for the major part of the year near their dry fields, assembling again in the village 
after the harvest. 

Formerly, both Dayaks and Toradjas were headhunters. 


As to their marriage customs, during the first period of marriage the husband 
lives with the parents of his wife ; after some time they go and build a house of their 
own, in the village of either the husband or the wife. Although the man is head of 
the family, women have equal rights in many ways. : 


In their religion, their birth and funeral customs, the people of Celebes resemble 
the Dayaks. 


E. A. Nobele, in his account of the district of Malkale!* (central Celebes), gives 
the following particulars: As soon as a woman is pregnant, husband and wife are 
subject to a number of pa. A man may not work with iron, may not have his 
hair cut, may not kill a hen or other animals. A woman may not sit with her back 
to the door, nor may she eat certain food. When the birth is imminent, all knots in 
the house must be undone, iron objects must be removed from the house, and all 
cocks which are used for cock-fights. 


The after-birth is buried near the house. On three consecutive days a hen with 
yellow legs, a pig and a buffalo are sacrificed. Poor people kill only a hen. These 
sacrifices are accompanied by singing and dancing. 


For three days nothing may be carried out of the house. The woman must not 
go far from the house, nor the man far to work. 


Another interesting account of birth-rites is given by Kruyt in his ‘‘ De Toradja’s 
van de Sa’dan, Masupu en Mamasa-rivieren,’’!5 also in Celebes. Here again, a 
woman is subject to prohibitions during her pregnancy. Amongst others, she may 
not refuse anything with the words “ there is not,’’ for this may result in disagreeable 
words. She may not eat the meat of animals which were killed at the funeral of 
someone who died in child-birth. She should not enter a smithy ; neither may she 
enter a house where someone has died. She may not be woken up when she is 
sleeping, and so on. Once the child is born, she may not eat any fruits which are 
bought in the market, nor fish nor eggs which have gone bad. 


14‘ Memorie van overgave betreffende de onderafdeeling Malkale, van den aftredenden 
gezaghebber bij het binnenlandsch bestuur,” in Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel 66, 1026, pp. 1-144. 


18 Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde, Deel 63, 1923. 
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The husband of a pregnant woman may not beat a cat or dog, neither may his 
wife. He may not cut anyone’s hair, nor may he cut-his own hair ; he may not kill 
any animals, nor may he enter a house where a baby has died. He may not do any 
smithing, nor may he go far away from the house. When the baby is born he may 
not walk along the water for three days. 


If the birth of the child is delayed, this is put down to some wrong committed 
by either of the parents, or to a quarrel which either of them has had. A priest is 
called in, who sacrifices a hen to the spirits. Those present are then asked whether 
they have spoken any unkind words against the woman or whether they have a 
grudge against her. When this is admitted, the evil influence is taken away and the 
child will be born successfully. 


People are afraid of the soul of a woman who dies in child-birth, because of the 
plaintive noise it is supposed to make. There is, however, no belief in a pontianak 
who harms women in child-birth, and she is given the usual funeral. 


The after-birth is put in a plaited bag or a cooking pot and buried under the 
floor of the east side of the house, or suspended in a tree near by. 


During the first three days after the birth of the child its mother must take 
special care of herself, and some sacrifices are brought to the spirits. The mother 
may not leave the house, and she must take care that her child is not exposed to the 
sun. During the same period, the father also is subject to certain prohibitions. 
Nothing may be moved out of the house ; even fire may not be given away. 


After three days the mother takes her child for the first time outside the house. 
Well-to-do people kill a pig on this occasion ; the head and cheeks of the baby are 
touched with its blood. A string of red and white yarn is tied round the wrists. 
During the meal which follows the name of the child is sometimes discussed. It isa 
general custom that the parents call themselves after their children. 


SUMMARY 


In a survey of the numerous and varied customs and ceremonies surrounding the 
birth of a child among Dayak tribes, and elsewhere in Malaya, one group of phenomena 
stands out. This is the prohibitions to which the parents of the child, and some- 
times those assisting at its birth, and those visiting the house, are subjected. 


Such prohibitions are obligatory for periods of time that vary from tribe to 
tribe ; some shorter, some longer, but always beginning before the birth of the new 
member of the community, always continuing for some days after the birth, and 
sometimes not ceasing until the child has cut its first teeth. 


During this time the parents are separated from the rest of the community by 
being forbidden some of the customary food, and many of the normal actions of 
every day. In addition, at the birth and for a few days afterwards, the house—-or 
section of the house—is isolated, no one being allowed to enter it. These pro- 
hibitions come to an end at different stages in the child’s life, in many cases at the 
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ceremony in which he is introduced to the spirits of water or earth, thereby entering 
upon his rights to the common property of the community. 

In short, before the appearance of a new member of the community, the mother 
and father withdraw themselves in prescribed ways from common life, only returning 
to its normal ways and activities when the child is ceremonially introduced to the 
community. 


ELIZABETH ALLARD. 


(To be continued) 
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KINSHIP IN FIJI 
By A. CAPELL AND R. H. LESTER 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3) 
PART II 


INTRODUCTION 


HE material presented so far has served to show that cross-cousin marriage is 

secondary, and not primary in Fiji. The accompanying map will show the 
distribution of the two types at the present day, including those regions in which it 
appears that the two have overlapped, i.e. that cross-cousin marriage, though now 
practised, is not original. Not only has the variety of the cultures in the group, 
mentioned originally by Rivers, been demonstrated, but the fact that those are really 
older which are held by tribes who have not wielded the historical influence of later 
comers. A point that has not yet been investigated is the Polynesian content of 
Fijian culture. It has been adumbrated, for instance, by Hocart!® but never fully 
worked out. A certain amount of consideration will be given to that subject in the 
following pages, and it will be necessary to return to it in Part ITI. 


The next task is the linguistic analysis of the relationship terms used in the 
various Fijian dialects. This will serve to show what correlations there are with 
the common word-store of the Melanesian languages elsewhere—or with the 
Polynesian, as the case may prove to be in any given instance—and so to throw some 
further light on the cultural and historical problems still unsolved. The same 
arrangement will be followed as has been adopted in Part I, that is to say, terms 
peculiar to the western dialects, terms peculiar to the eastern dialects, and any that 
may be isolated in still narrower areas. There is also a certain group which is 
common to the whole of Fiji. 


As a preliminary to the study of the wider problem of kinship systems in 
Melanesia as a whole, there must come the analysis of Fijian terms in themselves. 
Now some of the Fijian terms are obvious “ descriptive ’’ compounds!* ; others, 
while properly simple “ classificatory ’’ terms, are found only in parts of Fiji, or occur 
with different uses in different areas. Each of these two groups must be studied 


18 A. M. Hocart, “ Early Fijians,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1919, 
Pp. 42-51. 
1* The name “ descriptive ” is not quite satisfactory, but there is no other available. They 
“‘ descriptive ” terms in that they describe the relationship involved—e.g., sister of father— 
but at the same time are used in a clasificatory sense, not just applied to a single individual, like 
‘ descriptive ’’ terms in European or Semitic languages. 
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separately before any wider problems can be undertaken. The immediate task, 
therefore, is the consideration of Fijian kinship terms in themselves, and of these it is 
convenient to take first of all descriptive compounds. 
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The Distributiam of the Two Mariage Types in Piji. 


TT Seoand Cousin Marriage 
= Cross Cousin Marriage. 


The crossing of these two types of marking indicates areas where cross- 

cousin marriage has demonstrably succeeded second cousin marriage. It 

is not possible to show the matrilineal areas on the same map, but they 
correspond roughly with those of original second cousin marriage. 


1. Fijian Kinship Terms: (A) Descriptive Compounds 
Although logically the term “ descriptive compound ”’ includes a kinship term 
that is modified by a simple adjective, such as TAMA-LEVU for father’s elder 
brother, these do not require study here, as the questions in hand are linguistic and 
not primarily sociological. The first fact that becomes apparent is that these 
descriptive compounds are quite numerous in comparison with other parts of 
Melanesia, and they are not limited to either the eastern or western language areas in 
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Fiji, but occur in both. Some of them, by a long process of use, have become 
disguised, so that it is only by a process of linguistic analysis their nature becomes 
clear, and it is doubtful whether they are nowadays always felt as descriptives by the 
people who use them. 


The following, then, are the descriptive compounds found in the different areas 
of Fiji. They are given with annotation as to the group—Eastern or Western—to 
which they belong, but usually no nearer definition unless definitely needed, and as 
a rule also only the primary meaning of each is given. 


1. GADI(NA) (Eastern and Western) : the mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband according to Bauan usage. It is the term applied by EGO to all whom his 
mother calls GANE-. It will appear later that the term is Polynesian in origin, 
hence it is presumably late, but nevertheless it has been taken into practically all 
parts of the west. The compound GADI (in address) or GADINA- (in reference), 
is clearly either GANE I TINA-, brother of mother, or gane i tama-, sister of father ; 
in Bau, actually, the abbreviation gane: applies to the father’s sister, and GADI(NA)- 
to the mother’s brother ; yet the two are etymologically the same in origin, and are 
just as descriptive as any in the simple Hawaiian system, such as Samoan USO O 
LE TAMA, brother of the father. 


The occurrence of the term in the west with rather different meanings is 
interesting, and suggests later borrowing and imperfect adjustment to local usages. 
These differences of usages may be summarized from Part I of this paper as follows : 


(a) Mother’s brother: Bau and generally, but not in Nadrau. In Nadrau it 
is applied to the wife after betrothal, and does not take either the longer form gadina- 
nor the suffixed pronouns: mnogu gadi, my betrothed wife. Plainly, it has lost its 
root meaning completely, and merely implies relationship of a kind that does involve 
marriage. In the east generally it is the fact that I marry the daughter of GADI ; 
in Nadrau it is transferred from her father to the person I am actually marrying. 


(b) Kinsman or Kinswoman : A somewhat similar transfer of meaning seems to 
lie behind the commoner western usage of GADI, WADI, GWADI. In Vuda the 
term is applied to the wife’s parents after the betrothal with their daughter, so it 
simply means “ distant kinsman or kinswoman,” and takes preposed possessives?? 
as 0 gu Gwadi. In Colo West it is more definite, being applied to mother’s brother 
and father’s sister’s husband, and the wife’s father before marriage, much as in Bau : 
but then it is clear that the south-west has come largely under Bauan influence. 


It was therefore obvious that the term is an Eastern one, and has spread to the 
west at a comparatively late date, probably hand in hand with Gane-, as might be 
expected. ‘4t the same time, it has been accepted even in Nadi, in the far west, 
where Gane- sa. 10t penetrated, so that its diffusion has actually been independent 
of the latter. As it can be shown that Gane- is a Polynesian term, it may be inferred 


17 On the whole subject of the use of possessives with kinship terms, see Part I, Oceania, 
Vol. XV, No. 3, p. 173, and again more fully in Part ITI. 
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that GADI, GADINA- in their various forms belong to this stratum of Fijian 
linguistics and sociology as well. 

There is another term which is clearly a member of the same complex, but it has 
the peculiarity of being almost entirely western in its incidence. This is 


(2) (g)wansta, father’s sister. It is a clear descriptive compound of TA, father, 
with (g)wane, a man’s sister. It is found as wanita in Nadi, and gwanita in Colo 
West and Nadroga. In point of fact, the relatives of the first generation ascending 
are those most commonly referred to in Fiji by descriptive terms. The same 
phenomenon occurs, for instance, in Kadavu GANE I NAU, mother’s brother, 
gane 1 tata, father’s sister, and there GAD JI is limited to a relative by marriage, the 
father’s sister’s husband or mother’s brother’s wife, and gane in the simple form is 
not used at all. 


There is an alternative term in Bau which may replace GADI in address, and 
that is MOMO. It is used also in Cakaudrove in the far east, and on Viti Levu itself 
in Cawanisé. The term can be regarded as a phonetic variant of MAMA, father, 
which is found in parts of Melanesia and indeed outside the whole Austronesian region, 
and seems simply to be a “ child language ” formation not connected to any particular 
linguistic group. In Fiji the word is an honorific rather than a relationship term. 
In Magodro and Navatusila the mother’s brother is addressed as KOKO—which 
suggests comparison on a similar basis with the Original Indonesian KAKA(K), 
elder brother—but GWAD/JI is found at any rate in Magodro as well. 

3. TAI. This is a western term of considerable interest. It is applied to all 
grandparents, or at least is so applicable in various ways in different dialects, so that, 
taken altogether, it does apply to all grandparents. In the south-west it may also 
be reciprocally used for the grandchild. Radically, however, it is TA+J/, “ father 
of ’’—either mother or father. Hence its extension to female relatives is from a 
linguistic point of view entirely illegitimate, and it is not the only term in Fiji that is 
used in this etymologically irrational way. Examination of the kinship systems in 
Part I will have shown that simplification of the terms for grandparents has been 
made fairly late, and more archaic systems such as Nadrau embody an older type of 
kinship reckoning in which all grandparents are not treated alike. In fact, right at 
the geographical heart of the Bau area, 12 miles from Suva, at Nausori, four different 
terms are in use for the grandparents (see Part I, Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, p. 195). 
TAI is found in all dialects in which TA is used for father, and this suggests that in 
Nadrau, for instance, it is a borrowing from elsewhere. Nadrau has a few other 
descriptive compounds which are peculiar to itself, e.g. TACITA, father’s younger 
brother (in Bau, TAMA LAILAI, an “ adjectival ” descriptive term), and this does 
not take suffixed pronouns, because TA itself does not. Used in reference it has to 
become TACI I LUVE-qu. Parallel to it is logically TUTUA I LUV E-qu, but this 
is not in use, and LUVE-qu LEVU (KAMU LEVU in address) is substituted for 
it on the Bauan pattern. The Nadrau term tuka-i-luve-, however, is applied to the 
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father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife. The term Twka- is discussed below 
(p. 116), and applies to the elder sibling. It does occur in Nadrau apart from this 
use, but at the same time it is the earlier of the two terms for elder sibling found in 
Fiji. It is therefore a survival from the time when Nadrau linguistic type was 
“ western,” as comparison of vocabularies shows that it once was. In the same way, 
TA does not occur in the Nadrau dialect for father, but ¢atat is used for the father’s 
mother. If this represents ta+tai it is very difficult to construe it in any way, 
except by the “‘ western ” method of the preposed possessive, as though it stood for 
ta e tat, “‘ father his mother,” and then, of course, tat nowhere means “ mother.” 
Perhaps it is better to take it as reduplication of tai, but in any case it remains a 
solecism, and a ‘‘ western” use in Nadrau. It may be noted, finally, however, that 
as in Nadrau LUVE- is used reciprocally between father and son, and as elsewhere 
Tuka- applies to the elder sibling of the speaker’s sex, the application of twkatlevu 
to a woman is completely unjustified from the point of view of logic. 

Other descriptive terms are more straightforward. They include the following : 


1. Vuda and Lautoka: gwane vava, father’s sister, as against Nadi gwanista. . 
Kadavu catches this up in its gane 1 tata, but has also the parallel GANE I 
NAU, mother’s brother, for which the west has substituted the Eastern 
term GADI in many instances. 

2. Vuda TAMA I NANA, mother’s father—a straight-out descriptive term in 

pure Hawaiian fashion. 

3. Lautoka TAMA I QU LEWE, my wife’s father—again a literal descriptive. 

4. Vuda legu dri alewa, applied to father’s brother’s daughter and wife’s brother’s 

wife, is literally “ my little girl,” Bauan nogu gone alewa. 

There are some other terms that may be called descriptive, but only in a manner 
slightly different from those already discussed. This second group describes not the 
genealogical standing of the person concerned, but his or her social standing towards 
EGO. There is a number of such terms, all of them western, and they may be 
briefly mentioned as follows: it will be noticed that they all deal with relatives by 
marriage. 

1. VIKILA, constructed with the remote possessive /e-gu. Applied as follows : 
Vuda, Lautoka, Nadi, Magodro, sister’s husband (m.s.); in Colo West, however, 
wife’s father (additional to GWAD/JI, and presumably before this term came into 
use. The word is the reciprocal form of the verbal root kild, to know, and so implies 
my mutual acquaintance with a person. These relatives are, then, my “ mutual 
acquaintances "—nothing more. A woman speaking says 0 gu tabu, “ my forbidden 
one.” This term will appear again below. In the south of Viti Levu there is a 
curious variant on this, which may help to explain it. In Nadroga and Serua (not, 
apparently in Colo West), one says legu lewe ni were, which is literally “ my contents 
of the women’s house,”’ for thé sister’s husband. This impiies matrilocal marriage, 
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which is not the case in the east, and not necessarily at the present day in the west 
either, but fits in quite well with matrilineal moieties. In the east these people are 
all varieties of Tavale, as has been shown in the lists in Part I. 


Balancing this relationship is the one which is tabu to EGO entirely. In the 
east such relationships exist, but are not named as such ; in the west, however, two 
terms are used which are descriptive of this avoidance. One is legu vitabui, “‘ my 
mutually-tabooed-one,” which in Colo West applies to wife’s sister (m.s.) and 
reciprocally to brother’s wife (w.s.). The other is o gu tabu, “‘ my avoided person,” 
which is applied to the husband’s brother by a woman in Colo West and in Vuda by a 
man to the wife’s sister and brother’s wife. In Nadi and Lautoka it applies to 
sister’s husband (w.s.) and wife’s sister (m.s.). The corresponding terms in the east 
are interesting: in Bau, such relatives are davola-qgu and dauve-qu according to sex 
(see discussion in Part I, Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, pp. 186-7) the actual sisters of the 
wife are wati-qu, “‘ wife,” and the sororate was practised. In the west, however, the 
terminology precludes the sororate. As a sort of compromise, Kadavu has special 
terms for each relationship, nogu daku for the wife’s sister and brother’s wife (shared 
with Nadrau), and nogu i sd, ‘my companion,” for the wife of any TAVALE- 
except the actual wife’s brother. Perhaps a better translation of the latter 
term would be “‘ my completer ’’—the one which makes up a set or a pair: but in 
any case this also is a descriptive term. 


The term daku, just mentioned, is also of interest. It is found in Colo West 
for the brother’s wife, in Serua with the same meaning and in Nadrau similarly, 
while in Kadavu it has the added meaning of younger sisters of EGO’s wife, as well 
as the wives of his brothers. Now there is in Bau and most eastern dialects the 
term daku-gu, “my back.” Fison therefore!® held that mogu daku or lequ daku 
in the western form, meant, ‘“‘ the one on whom I turn my back.” This is quite 
logical, as legu daku answers to o qu tabu in the other western dialects, and indicates a 
relationship where converse is forbidden. The only difficulty is that in Serua and 
Colo West “‘ back ” is not daku, or even taku, which would be the phonetic equivalent 
in those dialects, but Jobo. Although, then, the meaning of the expression is clear, 
it is not quite obvious how it came into the south-western languages. If, as seems 
likely, these descriptives are nearly all late, the term daku ought to have come in 
from the east, and the word is eastern both in its occurrence as an element of 
vocabulary and in its phonetic form—the western should be taku ; moreover, it is 
peculiar in its use of the “ distant ” possessive legu, noqu, whereas in the west o gu 
(the personal article and the preposed possessive) would have been expected. On the 
other hand, such a relationship is not specified in most eastern dialects, but owing 
to the sororate, the term watt-, wife, is extended to cover them. This is then another 
example of the adaptation of eastern terms to western usages in a very interesting 
way. 


18 Quoted in George Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 31. 
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The discussion of these descriptive terms may now be summarized thus : 

(1) The use of descriptive terms of relationship is shared by east and west. 

(2) These terms possess a dual nature: some describe the genealogical position 
of relatives, others their social standing, and the attitudes to be adopted 
towards them. 

(3) The latter are all western, and are thus to be regarded as belonging to the 
early stratum of Fijian life which is preserved in the western dialects.1* 

(4) The terms which describe the genealogical relationships of the people con- 
cerned seem to have been introduced first from the eastern dialects and 
thence into the western. One at least is Polynesian in origin, and all suggest 
a Polynesian basis of kinship reckoning. 


(5) In some dialects this second group of terms has been taken over with little 
apparent understanding of their real meaning, and this may be regarded as a 
late happening, probably not unconnected with the political rise of the 
eastern vanua, such as Rewa and Bau. 


(6) So far as it is possible to restore theoretically the western kinship systems 


before the introduction of eastern elements, they seem to have been fuller 
than they are at the present day. 


(B) Terms Common to the Whole of Fiji 


Omitting now the purely descriptive terms, those that remain may be considered 
in two regards: those that are found throughout the group in identical forms 
(varying only with the phonetics of each dialect), and those that are limited either 
to the west or to some other section of the islands. 

Certain terms present contrasts in these regards, and in these cases it will save 
time and space if the contrasted terms are both studied together, and conclusions 
drawn from each at the same time. In order to do this, it is convenient to take them 
by generation levels, and with Bau usages as standard, to compare and contrast 
others. This will involve the extension of the sphere of study to other parts of 
Melanesia and even beyond, but the Indonesian side of the problem will be as far as 
possible reserved for later study, and cross references given to the evidence for such 
statements as must be made temporarily without proof. 


(i) Second Generation Ascending. 


It is not possible to separate the generations entirely, by reason of a peculiar 
fact which has already been pointed out in Part I, viz., that the term for “ elder 
brother ”’ is in some dialects applied to the grandfather and that in Bau this term 
which in the west means “ elder brother ’”’ has come to be limited to the grandfather. 


1° No full proof of this reiterated statement has yet been given, tee an outline of the evidence 
was given in LDMF, Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 33-38, 44-45. The full evidence awaits the 
publication of the material which was collected on Fijian dialects. The general results indicated 
in the two passages listed may, however, be accepted as correct. 
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In studying the terms for grandparents, therefore, a considerable overlap must be 
allowed for. 


(1) TUAKA- and TUKA-. In Bau, Tuaka- is applied to the elder sibling, 
TUKA.- to the father of the father or mother. In some inland dialects of Viti Levu, 
the grandfather is called ‘‘ elder brother.” This applies to Nadrau and Magodro 
regularly, and the term is TUTUA, which bears a clear relationship to TUKA-, 
and not so clear, but quite real, to Twaka-. In Matailobau (Tailevu Province), also, 
TUKA- is both elder brother and grandfather. Although in Nadrau and Magodro 
TUTUA was also originally both, it is now largely superseded, as shown in Part I. 
Apart from these definite areas, where the word is “ grandfather,’ Tuka- is used 
throughout Viti Levu as elder brother. It seems that the two terms under considera- 
tion are linguistically connected, and the commonest Melanesian term for elder 
sibling is Tu-, Tuya-, without the medial a. This is so, for instance, in the Solomon 
Islands, with which western Viti Levu has the clearest agreements in language. 
This refers chiefly to the Ysabel-Florida region of the Solomons ; which are matri- 
lineal. In Fiji itself also, the Nadroga and Lautoka dialects have for “ firstborn ”’ 
na tuka-nt, i.e. the elder of, which is clearly tuka again; in Bau “ firstborn”’ is 
ulumatua, ‘head mature,’ which is more Polynesian in build, and it has social 
implications in terms of that primogeniture which is so valued in Polynesia and in 
eastern Fiji. 

On the other hand, the term twaka, though differing only so slightly from tuka, 
is a comparatively recent term, according to Dempwolff, who has shown that it is 
compounded of two original Indonesian roots, ¢wha, old, and kaka, the elder brother.” 
It occurs sporadically in south-eastern Papua.”4_ The conclusions to be drawn from 
a full study of the occurrences of both words in the Austronesian languages are : 


(1) Tuka is a word of the old Melanesium stratum, and is found as far west at 
least as New Britain, where Bola, in Talasea district, has tuka, but tuaka 
does not occur westward of the sphere of Polynesian influence. 

(2) Tuka- in Fiji is older than tuaka-. 

(3) Tuka was originally applied to the elder brother and the grandfather in 
inland Viti Levu, and possibly elsewhere, if the Nakauvandra folk can be 
regarded as bringing a special type of culture as well as of language. The 
findings of LDMF support the proposition that they can be so regarded. 
Tuaka- is nowhere applied to the grandfather, but in the eastern area many 
dialects retain twka- in this application. 

(4) The differentiation has been brought about by the Nakauvandra folk, or 
still later Polynesian influence. The nature and extent of these Polynesian 
influences remain still to be studied (see Part ITT). 


* ©. Dempwolff, “‘ Das Austronesische Sprachgut in den Polynesischen Sprachen,” Feest- 
bundel uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap, 1928, p. 90. 


*1 A. Capell, The Linguistic History of South Eastern Papua, p. 164. 
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(2) Other Terms for Grandparents. The common western term Tai has been 
treated already, when it was pointed out that its extension to females is linguistically 
illegitimate. The occurrence of other terms for female grandparents suggests that 
the original terms have been lost in the west. That there were indeed other terms 
seems definite from the fact that inland Viti Levu preserves instances of four terms 
for grandparents, and this is the case even at Nausori, near Suva. 


Of these other terms, Tubu is the most important, and it is very widespread in 
Melanesia. It appears to have had the following history : 


(r) Original Indonesian tumbuh=grow ; hence its Melanesian application as 
an elder, and so a grandparent. Frequently it is used reciprocally also as a grand- 
child—clearly an instance of a sociological outlook overruling language, and not by 
any means the only such instance in Fiji, as has been shown already. In this sense of 
“ grandparent ”’ it occurs in specific regions of Melanesia, all connected in more ways 
than one with Fiji: eastern New Britain, where, for example, Kuanua has Tubu-= 
grandparent, grandchild, and all females of the moiety opposite to EGO’s ; in parts 
of New Ireland, south-eastern Papua (e.g. Suau, ¢wbu-, reciprocal), Torres and Banks 
Is., northern New Hebrides. In Polynesia it is almost invariably found in a form 
tupuna or tipuna, i.e. a later form in which the third person singular suffix -na has 
become petrified and its meaning lost. In Fiji the term belongs to the Nakauvandra 
stratum ; in Lau it applies only to females—grandmother and all female ancestors. 
In Bau it appears as bu- for the grandmother, but is doubtful whether this belongs 
to tubu- or not, for reasons to be mentioned below. In most parts of eastern Viti 
Levu it remains definitely ¢ubu, while at Nausori a distinction is made between 
TUBU., the father’s father, and bu-, the mother’s mother. Part I has already 
shown some of these varied applications of the two roots. Bu- can be confidently 
assigned to a comparatively late period in Fiji, but whether it is later than tubu- can 
not be said, nor does it really matter; neither is early. Lautoka in the west has 
bu-, but Lautoka has been much influenced from the east, as have some intervening 
places, such as Tavua and Ba. If the term has been introduced, so to speak, in 
reverse direction, from Lau westwards, its frequency in Vanua Levu is to be expected. 


In all these instances the term twbu has been applied to members of the second 
generation ascending, with some instances of reciprocity. There is also a very 
important, although rare, variant of this use, namely, where it is applied to the 
mother’s brother and/or his wife. This occurs in two parts of Vanua Levu, Macuata 
and Bua. Is this, then, to be regarded as the peculiarity of these regions, and 
nothing more ? It would seem that there is more in it than that. There are two 
other parts of Melanesia where tumbu-*? is applied to members of the first generation 


*2 It is not possible to write all Melanesian languages in the Fijian habet. Hence in the 
comparative material in this paper, a broad ce a taped a modified International Phonetic 
Script has been employed, as usually in Oceania. brag ro Fijian words enter into the com; 


parison, 
they are given first in the official spelling, oe Se ee Se eee e.g. tagane 
(ta’ngane), male. In the Original Indonesian, Dempwolff's script has been retained 
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ascending, and in each instance it is to the mother’s brother. This is done in Florida 
and southern Ysabel (Bugotu and Nggao) of the Solomon Islands. In the Bauro 
district of San Cristoval it takes the form wa-upu, wa- being a masculine prefix in that 
district where ¢ is frequently lost. This form is found in south-eastern San Cristoval 
also, and in Owa Raha (Santa Anna) epu is used. These are all obvious forms of the 
same root, and it cannot be without significance that they occur just in these regions. 
The connections of Florida and Bugotu with Fiji have been noticed many years ago, 
and they were pointed out again in LDMF.”* Moreover, these are all matrilineal 
areas, at least originally. It is true that Macuata and Bua are no longer such, but 
parts at least of Macuata fall into the Dreketi Valley area which is still matrilineal, 
although the change to patrilineal institutions is being made rapidly under the 
artificial stimulus of the Native Lands Commissions. 


In Indonesia the term for grandparent is radically the same as tubu-, but rarely 
occurs with initial ¢. Incidentally, Bare’e in central Celebes has tu‘a—grandmother, 
but this is so isolated that no inferences can be safely drawn from it. The prefix ¢ 
is found in a number of relationship terms, and will be better discussed in the section 
of this paper that deals with Indonesia. Suffice it here to say that Dempwolff’s 
only example with the initial consonant is Ngadju Dyak tempo, owner. One would 
have thought that Ngadju tami, grandparent, would have occurred to Dempwolff 
as a closer comparison ; it is certainly a member of the same root, and is distinct 
from empo, parent-in-law. 


The next term to consider for grandparent is dama, limited to Nausori district 
and a few parts of Tailevu Province, with the sense of father’s mother. There are 
many instances in eastern Fiji, in which an original ¢ becomes d, i.e. nd. Western 
+ mata, in front, is Lau dialect i mada (Bau uses ¢ lin) ; Nadroga and Serua ftavui, 
conch, is Bau and Lau davui, and so forth. It seems, then, more than likely that 
dama- is nothing else than Bau fama-, father. This, however, involves a change of 
sex as well as of generation. So many instances have occurred already of this sort 
of misapplication that the present one is no more to be rejected than others, for which 
fuller evidence can be given. It has already been shown in Part I that “ there is 
great variation in different parts of the Bauan linguistic area in the terms for the 
second generation ascending.” Behind it all lies, quite clearly, the custom of dis- 
tinguishing all four grandparents, and the methods employed to amalgamate them 
have been different in different areas. Their amalgamation has been called for only 
under the influence of a people who did not distinguish them, and this would seem to 
apply to the Polynesians once again. An area in which a parallel uncertainty can 
be demonstrated is the central New Hebrides. There in Efate (Havannah Harbour 
dialect) the following is the arrangement of terms : 


F.F., F.M., M.M.: tia (address), atie-na (reference). 
M.F.: bua (address), tobu-na. 


23 See Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 45. 
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Here one grandparent is distinguished from the other three, and to him is 
applied the very Indonesian term under consideration, viz. the twmbu- root. Dr. 
MacDonald, however, does give in his Efate Dictionary atena-na, ‘‘ maternal grand- 
mother, dialect atiana,” and the Efate New Testament, representing a union dialect, 
uses atiana in II Tim. 1: 5, for ‘‘ mother’s mother.’’ In the neighbouring island of 
Nguna, four terms for the grandparents are in use.24 In Epi, (Baki dialect) there 
are kumbuo=mother’s father, father’s father ; and karaa=mother’s mother, father’s 
mother. This is straight-out sex dichotomy, the Indonesian term being applied to 
the males. Eromanga follows a similar use. Farther north, in Malekula, no 
distinction is made between grandparents, but in Malo, twmbu is father’s father, 
mother’s father and father’s mother, but the father’s mother is tata, a term applied 
in Malekula in address to the father. This is exactly parallel to what has been 
posited regarding dama in Fiji. ; 

The following is the summary of results reached in this discussion : 


(1) Original Fijian relationship systems seem to have had four terms for grand- 
parents. These are still in evidence at Nausori, and remnants of the system are 
found at Nadrau and a few other parts of inland Viti Levu. 


(2) In the west only one term is used for all grandparents, except that in the 
north-west the mother’s father is distinguished by a descriptive term. Nadi is the 
exception again to this. The term az used here is, however, itself only a descriptive, 
yet its real nature is so far forgotten that it is possible to say in Colo West 0 e taia, 
his grandfather, where o is the personal article, e and the suffixed -ia both mean 
“‘his.”” In Vanua Levu also one term only is found in Bua and Macuata, but this is 
tubu.25 This use of one term for all grandparents is found again in Tasiko-Nikaura 
(eastern Epi), and in most of southern Malaita, Guadalcanar, and Kuanua (New 
Britain), but in most of them used reciprocally for grandchild—and the actual terms, 
though cognate, are not the same—as also in Lau and Fiu of North Malaita, Savo (a 
non-Indonesian language), and southwards in Hiw of the Torres Is. and in the Banks 
Is. In the Northern New Hebrides one term serves for the grandparents, but is not 
reciprocal with grandchild in Malekula (Vao and Pangkumu), Tanna and Aneityum. 
The use of a single term, not reciprocal, is also universal Polynesian. 


(3) In certain parts of Fiji two sets of grandparents are distinguished : TUKA= 
F.F. and M.F.; twbu=f.m. and m.m. Here again is a sex distinction. This is 
found in Navatusila in inland Viti Levu, in Bau and in Lau. In the New Hebrides 
it is the usage of Eromanga and Baki. 


*4 There is no published study of Nguna, but manuscript material is on hand for a short 
account of Nguna kinship to be given later.—A.C. 


*5 For other parts of Vanua Levu the same usage seems also to hold good, but the material 
taken in some dialects is limited to grammar notes and a phrasebook. However, the Bau tukana, 
“her grandfather,” in one of the sentences of the phrasebook appears as follows in other Vanua 
Levu dialects: Wailevu, ‘ubuna ; Dreketi ‘ubuna, Naqelelevu and Cikobia tubuna. In none of 
these instances does the translator keep the Bauan term. Once again western Fiji and Vanua 
Levu meet. Even Cikobia disagrees with Bau in this instance, as also do Lau and Taveuni. 
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How far west does the use of tubu—grandparent or grandchild extend? It is 
found in Manam (north New Guinea); in Numfor (western Dutch New Guinea) 
it is so varied phonetically (kpurt) as to have already a linguistic history behind it 
within the region ; but west of New Guinea it normally appears without the initial ¢ 
(e.g. Fordat and Selaru in Tanimbar Is., ubu and e:bu respectively), and from there 
westward in phonetically different forms. At some points on the route (e.g. Tumleo) 
more elaborate designations of grandparents are found. 


(ii) First Generation Ascending. 


The terms for father and mother call for little consideration. 2AMA- and tina- 
are the common property of Melanesia, and occur in western Polynesia also. The 
only point for consideration is the initial consonant (O.IN. ama, ina respectively), 
but this, like the ¢ of tubu-, will be discussed later (p. 138). The only difficulty arises 
from the special vocative terms, but as these vary considerably not only in Fiji 
itself but from island to island, and are just as likely to be local formations on the 
basis of children’s language as they are to be old forms retained, it is hardly profitable 
to subject them to analysis. 


In the west, however, a distinction of interest is made between two of these 
vocative terms. In Vuda, for instance, father is VAVA if a commoner, MOMO 
if a chief. The latter would thus appear to be introduced with the eastern tradition. 
In Bau and some other of the eastern dialects, MOMO is a term of respect to the 
mother’s brother, not to the father. However, it is quite obviously a variation of 
MAMA, found not uncommonly for father. VAVA, similarly, is the Fijian pro- 
nunciation of PAPA, which occurs as such in one or two regions of north-western 
Fiji, but in Fiji a ~ is always unstable. It is doubtful whether any distinction can 
be made between the two words that will have a bearing on the ultimate history of 
either of them, although it is true that Malay has BA PA and sundry other Indonesian 
dialects agree. The term TATA found, e.g., in Kadavu, is similarly a child’s word, 
and can be paralleled in other parts of Oceania. In Nguna, New Hebrides, on the 
other hand, tata is the term of address to the mother’s mother! Hence in all the 
words that belong especially to childhood, no historical evidence is to be found. 


The terms for mother’s brother and father’s sister, however, may often be 
important, in that they witness to changing social usages, rather than to linguistic 
history. MOMO in the eastern dialects has already been mentioned, and GA DI(N4A)- 
has been discussed. The former is the only term in Nadrau. In Noikoro it is used 
in address, but NOQU GADI in reference. In Macuata, although GADINA- is 
used for mother’s brother, his wife is twbu-, as already pointed out, but in Bau, 
Tubu- applies to both thé mother’s brother and his wife, and the implications of this 
have been drawn. In brief it may be said that the father’s sister was originally not 
distinguished from the mother, as is the case in the central Solomon Islands (where 
the connections of TU BU-=mother’s brother are also found), and the term which is 
used in Fiji for the father’s sister is only a descriptive. The first element in it is 
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Gane-, a term of Polynesian origin. This suggests that when cross-cousin marriage, 
and in practice for preference with the father’s sister’s daughter, became the norm, 
the father’s sister came to be of added importance, and needed to be distinguished. 
This recalls Samoa and Tonga, and it is also worth remembering that in Bau, gane- 
is applied to the father’s sister without any descriptive addition, just as to own sister. 
In Macuata the father’s sister is still called mother (tjima-gu), and her husband is 
little father (TAMA-qu LAILAI). This looks like the original system in Fiji, 
again linking up with the west, and harmonizing well with the suggestion, already 
put out in LDMF and here that the basic stratum of language—and now also 
culture—in Vanua Levu is very early Melanesian. 


(iti) EGO’s Own Generation. 


The word for EGO’s elder brother has already been discussed in the course of 
discussing those for grandparents. This is 7UKA- and it was shown that the word 
belongs to the older stratum. In Fiji, as applied to the elder brother, it is a western 
word. It is found very commonly, in fact almost normally, in Melanesia, and lists 
do not need to be given. A glance at those appended to Rivers’ History of Melanesian 
Society, Volume I, will bear the statement out. In some cases the u becomes 0, 
but in one form or other the word goes back to western New Guinea. No instance 
seems to appear in Indonesia itself. There the standard term for elder brother is a 
variant of KAKA, which therefore comes into the discussion at this point. In 
Bare’e, a language already quoted with reference to the term for grandmother, the 
elder brother or elder sister is Tukaka-; this is a clear compound of the roots 
tu(ha), old, and kaka ; the younger brother or sister is ¢wa‘i-, which also seems to be 
connected. 

The other term for the elder sibling of the same sex as EGO in Fiji is Tuaka. 
Some form of this is practically universal in Polynesia, and Dempwolff regarded it as 
a Polynesian formation=O.IN. tuha+kaka. E. Burrows®* narrows it down to 
central and marginal Polynesia, i.e. not western Polynesia at all. As compared with 
the western Polynesian taokete, the word tuakana is no doubt the older term, as 
Burrows holds, but tuka- is still older. Burrows’ mistake is to identify twka and 
tuaka- (as he does on the same page) and so to trace the latter, as he thinks, through 
Melanesia. In Lau of the Solomon Is. there is aud, elder sibling, which is a Melanesian 
example of tuha+kaka. 


The discussion of Taci-, Tasi-, as a term for the younger sibling need not be 
long. It is practically universal in Melanesia, but in Polynesia is also abraded into 
tei or teina. The latter is clearly the later form, and does not require considering. 
It is not represented in Fiji. The word presents another case of the accretion of ¢ 
and will be reconsidered from that point of view later (p. 138). Its Indonesian 
occurrences again are difficult and some of Dempwolff's comparisons are open to 


%¢E. Burrows, “‘ Western Polynesia: A Study in Cultural Differentiation,’ ’ Etnologiska 
Studier, Géteborg, 1938, p. 145. 
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question. In the Moluccas there is a variant, wari-. At least both terms, ¢uha and 
tast, came together from Indonesia, and had by the time of the movement that 
brought them been delimited along their present lines of meaning. In one or two 
instances, as will appear, one or other dropped out in parts of Melanesia and the other 
performed double duty. 

Of more interest and importance is the term applied between the sexes. This is 
Gane- ("yane-). It does not occur in precisely this form outside Fiji, but is unquestion- 
ably derived ultimately from O.IN. yani, “ brave,” “ be manly.”?? It occurs also 
in tagane (ta'yane), ‘‘ male,” which is O.IN. tavii, man+yani. The original meaning 
of gane-qu is thus “‘ my male,” and so it should be used only by the woman of her 
brother. In other Melanesian languages there is frequently a different term used by 
the man of the woman, and the same is the case in some Polynesian languages. In 
Eromangan, for instance, ”0o-mani-n, woman’s brother (O.IN. manay, male), but 
nau-veni-n, man’s sister (O.IN. binay, woman) ; similarly Kwamera-Tanna, po-mani, 
woman’s brother, but #i-vini, man’s sister, from the same original roots. But 
Fijian is not alone in making this illegitimate extension of the term, for the opposite 
extension is found in Florida, where vavine (O.IN. babinay, female) is used reciprocally 
between brother and sister, like Fijian gane, in spite of its root meaning. In Fijian 
also the terms tuaka and tacit may be used of the man to the woman, because of the 
fact that they are age-terms, not specifically sex-terms. 

The nearest approach linguistically to the Fijian gane is found in the Polynesian 
languages. In Polynesia a man’s sister and a woman’s brother are usually a variant 
of tuahine for the former and tuayane for the latter. Here hine is woman, female, and 
yane is male, while twa would seem to be IN. tuha, elder, and so properly denotes an 
age-group. So it seems logical to suppose that the word gane (yane) has come into 
Fijian through Polynesian channels, and has been curtailed of its first element and 
then confused in meaning and use. There is an isolated instance in Tangoa (S. Santo, 
New Hebrides) of yane=sis. (m.s.). 

Rivers remarked that for brothers and sisters the terms used between persons of 


different sex show more variation than those used between members of the same ° 


sex. The above notes show that the reason for this fact lies in the actual meaning 
and origin of the terms for the cross-sex relationship. There are some parts of Fiji— 
especially in the earlier western systems—where a special term for the sister (m.s.) 
is not found; e.g. in Nadi in the far west, taci-yau is “ my sister” (m.s.:, “‘ my 
brother ”’ (w.s.) as well as “‘ my younger sibling of the same sex.’’ This may well 
represent an earlier use. It should be noticed that in Sa’a, Longu, Marovo and 
Roviana in the Solomon Is., there is no distinction of age in reference to brothers and 
sisters, but the word Tasi, in its various dialectic forms, has been made to do duty for 
elder sibling although etymologically it does not apply. In Marovo and Roviana a 
man does call his sister vavane, vavene, but the term is not reciprocal. This is an 
intermediate use. In Nguna of the Central New Hebrides, tai- is applied both to 


270. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre, Vol. III, s.v. yant. 
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the elder and younger sibling, the cross-sex term is yore-, a use parallel to that of 
Marovo and Roviana. Rivers’ statement that “in place of the uniformity of the 
terms used between those of the same sex, there is a diversity as great as the nomen- 
clature for mother and child,’’ points to the conclusion that a special term for the 
cross-sex relation is not part of the original Melanesian kinship usage. It is true that 
Indonesia can show kaka and a(y')g’i as the terms for elder and younger sibling, 
but irrespective of sex, and actually these roots and this use are current only in certain 
parts of the group, namely those which are classed as “‘ proto-Malay,” the earlier 
stratum. So in N. Celebes, the area which is classed with the Philippines in language, 
Bolaang-Mongondou, has uéat=brother or sister, distinguished by Jolakt, male, and 
bobai, female, without regard to the sex of the speaker. In central Celebes, Bare’e 
again has tukaka, elder brother or sister, twa‘, younger brother or sister. In Timor, 
Mambai, for instance, has kaka=elder brother, ali=younger brother, and if a sister 
has to be specified, ine, female, is added. In Nias in the far west, mayelonia is “‘ his 
brother,” ‘ his sister,” with the addition of matua, ‘‘ male” or alawe, ‘‘ female.” 
Here and there the Melanesian distinction is found, e.g. Mori in S.E. Celebes, has 
saru=brother (m.s.), aka=brother (w.s.) and in Tanimbar Islands and on the 
mainland of New Guinea it begins to appear more regularly. 

Summarizing the discussion of the terms for siblings, one may then say : 

(rt) Distinction between the sexes is not primary in Melanesia and perhaps not 
in the older stratum of Indonesia. The distinction of age—a distinction of social 
status—1s fundamenial, and the few instances in which this distinction is not made 
are instances of loss. 


(2) The variety of terms for the cross-sex relationship, in which the root meanings 
of the terms are “‘ my male ”’ or “‘ my female,”’ suggests that this particular distinction 
began from the woman’s side; the use of the term for ‘“‘my male,” often in a 
linguistically illegitimate manner, may be ascribed to the tendency to make terms 
reciprocal between groups, which is evidenced by the languages in many other 
instances. 


(3) Fiji would seem to have shared in the original failure to separate brother 
from sister; the commoner Melanesian term vavine (derived from original IN. 
babinay, fema!e), has not come into the group, but the term yane, ultimately a 
Polynesian formation meaning ‘“‘ male,’’ has carried the day even in the west. This, 
then, is comparatively late, probably of the Nakauvandra period. The extension of 
the term yane with defining additions, to the father’s sister would then have come 
later still, and be coupled with the development of the one-sided cross-cousin marriage 
that prevails in eastern Fiji. Lau weka=sis. (m.s.) is ultimately just “ friend,” 
and betokens the reserved conduct between them. 


Reference to Milke’s study of the brother-sister terminology in Oceania® will 
show that the above suggestions are incompatible with his conclusions there set out. 


%*W. Milke, “Die Benunnungen der Geschwister in den austronesischen Sprachen 
Ozeaniens,”” Zeitschrift fiiy Ethnologie, Vol. 70, 1938. 


Cc 
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This is of set purpose, because general considerations—in large part involving the 
Indonesian to which he only refers—make it seem unlikely that the fourfold 
terminology for these relatives is primary, and moreover, it does not seem right that 
all terms for “ elder sibling ” involving an internal plosive should be traced back to 
tua-aka. The viewpoint here taken is that forms such as Fijian twka go back direct 
to O.IN. tuha by way of a hardening of the medial breathed consonant. Only those 
are to be connected with the compound word which, like Fi. twaka, have two a’s 
preserved. This radical divergence of interpretation naturally has an equally radical 
effect on the conclusions reached. Into Milke’s general position there is no space to 
enter at the present time. 


(iv) First Generation Descending. 


In this generation Fijian nomenclature is simple as far as one’s own children are 
concerned. Only one term is in use, viz. Luve-, whether son or daughter is spoken 
of and whether father or mother is the speaker. The interesting thing is that this 
term is unique in the whole Pacific Ocean area; the O.IN is anak, which nowhere 
comes into Melanesian or Polynesian; the Melanesian term is natu-, of doubtful 
origin, and the Polynesian is tama. No etymology of Luve- is forthcoming what- 
soever. The late Sidney H. Ray, in a MSS. note, compares Bulu (Celebes) Jowai, 
male child, but in the complete absence of intermediate steps over so vast a distance 
nothing can be based on this. 


The Melanesian term natu comes into Fijian, as already mentioned in Part I, 
Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, p. 195, only in Nokanoka (Ra Province), where NATU- 
is the sister’s son, elsewhere generally Vasu. It is, of course, just possible, that the 
common Melanesian term has been swamped by the term Luve- throughout Fiji, 
except in this part of Ra, where its significance will then have been radically changed, 
but in the nature of the case there is no evidence forthcoming to support such a 
contention. At the same time, however, Ra dialects change ¢ into a glottal stop, 
so that NATU ought to be NA‘U, and is not, which suggests that it is probably not 
an old term at all. 


The commoner term for the sister’s son or daughter is Vasu, constructed, not 
with suffixed but with independent possessives. The connotation of this term 
differs in different parts of Fiji, but the root meaning is the same, especially as applied 
to the sister’s son. 


It is true here as always that the development of a special term goes hand in 
hand with a special function or privilege. To find correlatives for the term Vasu, 
it is necessary to look to other areas where similar privileges are accorded to the 
* sister's son. The area in this instance is that of Western Polynesia, viz. Tonga, 
Samoa, Uvea, Futuna. The term fahu is found in Tongan, and in Marquesas as 
pahupahu it is a reciprocal to the commoner Polynesian tlamutu. That the Vasu 
privileges go along with matrilineal systems seems apparent, except in Malekula, 
where, however, the matrilineal and patrilineal types of social organization are both 
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found in a not always harmonious combination. There can be little doubt that the 
Fijian and Tongan usages are closely connected, but it does not fall to this part of the 
study to decide which has the priority in point of time. More will be said in Part ITI. 

When it is said that the Vasu privileges seem to go hand in hand with matriliny, 
it is not forgotten that Hocart denied this, and that such privileges are absent from 
the Dreketi matrilineal area of Fiji. This position was accepted in the first part of 
this paper, and may, as a local occurrence, be true ; in the wider sphere of Melanesia, 
however, it is doubtful whether it can be proved. Macuata itself is self-contradictory 
in that the sister’s son is called LUVE, “ child,”’ while he is at the same time the 
natural heir to his uncle. It looks as though the term has been taken from later 
patrilineal sources here, and brought into line with local practice. In most of Fiji 
the son inherits from the father ; in Macuata the nephew inherits, and so he comes 
to be called LUVE. 


In western Fiji Vatuvu or Batuvu is used alongside or sometimes replacing Vasu. 
The two are used side by side in Vuda, although Batuvu is extended to cover the 
wife’s brother’s child. Here it is the term of address, legu Vasu being the term of 
reference. In Nadi the wife’s brother’s male child alone is VASU, and the female 
vatuvu. This seems to be a local refinement. It is of more importance to observe 
that Batuvu takes prefixed possessives, which makes it fairly certain that this term is 
older in Fiji than Vasu. It is interesting also to note that in Nadroga-Colo West, 
where Eastern influence has been greater, Batuvu has dropped out and only Vahu is 
found. In Kadavu, however, both Vatuvu and Vasu are used, and the western 
distinction is maintained between them. In the east, Nausori alone shows Vatuvu ; 
in western Vanua Levu the privileges and the term are both absent, and, as already 
noticed, the sister’s son becomes classified directly with EGO’s own children. 

Linguistically the term Batuvu remains unplaced. Where it occurs is a region 
in which the privileges are more limited than those in which Vasu is in use, and this 
may have historical importance.” The western term seems to belong to a matrilineal 
society in which the sister’s son had some little distinction accorded him (and the 
term was perhaps later extended to the daughters of the sister), but nothing so great 
as that which he gained under the Vasu system. Where this system has come to be 
accepted, the Polynesian term has been accepted with it, and applied only by way of 
compliment to the female children. 

In Bua Yave and in Colo West the reciprocal form viaveni stand out. In Vanua 
Levu Yave applies to the brother’s child (w.s.), and in Colo West Viaveni is reciprocal 
between wife’s brother and sister’s husband (m.s.). These seem to be similar to 
certain Polynesian “ outlier ’’ forms to such an extent as to suggest relationship, but 
the meanings are somewhat different. In Futuna and Aniwa of the New Hebrides, 
Mele, Tikopia and Ontong Java, kave is the cross-sex term for brother and sister. 
With this, omitting the & (and in Bua as normally in Fiji prefixing y to the now 


2® For the evidence for this statement, see Part I of this paper , Oceania, Vol. XV, No. 3, 
p- 177- 
co 
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initial a) the Bua and Colo West word phonetically agrees, but has been applied— 
if it is really the same word—a generation too low in one case, and only to “ in-laws ”’ 
in the other. The actual relationship must be left doubtful at present. 


(v) Second Generation Descending. 


In Eastern Fiji grandchildren are makubu-. The root makampu is given by 
Dempwolff as a sub-form of ampu, already discussed for “‘ grandparent.”” He does 
not give any Indonesian cognates for it whatever ; Bare’e of Central Celebes, several 
times already referred to, has makumpu, which is almost the Polynesian form. 
Examination of more extended lists shows that actually the word is almost exclusively 
Polynesian, except in the New Hebrides and Fiji. The New Hebrides occurrences 
are chiefly Aneiytum mapo, Tanna numwipun, mipom, Eromanga md-yapen, Baki 
ko-mambo-, Pangkumu mehumu-, Vao mambi-, Malo magambui, Tangoa makapi, and 
a few other Santo dialects. The affinities of the word are clearly Polynesian, where 
Tongan mokopuna, Niue mokopuna, Tikopia makupuna, Pileni makupu are examples, 
and not from any one group within Polynesia. The word, however, is noticeably 
lacking the western dialects of Fiji, where viago- is commonest, and in western 
Vanua Levu, where vua- is found. Even in the south-west, which has been in many 
ways assimilated to Bau and the east, makubu- does not appear. 


Undoubtedly the oldest use was to equate grandparents and grandchildren, 
This can be done in parts of Fiji where other terms are also used ; in Colo West and 
Nadroga, viago- is locally replaced by karua- (lit. the second, scilicet generation), 
but a grandchild can also be called Tai, the same as the grandfather. A long chain 
of examples bear this usage westward, till it passes into parts of Indonesia: in the 
Tanimbar Is., Fordat ubu and Selaru e:bu are both grandparent and grandchild, 
while in Dawan (Dutch Timor), Upu-f is grandchild and not grandparent at all. 


The chain of instances in which grandparent and grandchild are called by the 
same term begins, apparently, at the Banks Is. and continues with very little inter- 
ruption through the Torres Is. (not Santa Cruz), san Cristoval, Mala, Guadalcanar 
Florida, thence to New Ireland (Namatanai) and New Britain (Kuanua, tubw-). 
To the north it occurs again in E. Mira. It is obviously the normal Melanesian use, 
and from its occurrence in Fiji also would appear to be the older system. Later 
modifications in the direction of clarity of reference have been made in various ways 
in different places, e.g. in Vao grandparent is twmbu-k, grandchild mambi-k, bringing 
in the Polynesian root. In fact all the instances in which the word makumbu- occurs 
are either in Polynesia itself or in parts of Melanesia where Polynesian influence is 
strongly present, e.g. Malo. 

Summarizing, then : 


(1) Early Melanesian usage equated grandparents and grandchildren. This 
stage is represented in Fiji in sporadic occurrences. 

(2) Next comes the development of a specific term for grandchild ; in western 
Fiji this is viago-, in Bua and Macuata vua-. The latter is homonymic with vua-, 
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fruit, but it is very unlikely that it is really the same word: such a term is 
metaphorically applicable perhaps to one’s own offspring, but less naturally to one’s 
grandchildren. For viago- also no clear comparison appears. It is noticeable, 
however, that it takes suffixed pronouns, e.g. Lautoka viago-yau. This, as will be 
shown beiow, suggests that it is not part of the earliest stratum of kinship terms, and 
that perhaps in the whole of the west a reciprocal term was originally used for 
grandparent and grandchild. 


(3) Thirdly comes the eastern term makubu-, which is shared with Polynesia and 
certain parts of the New Hebrides. The word in Fiji is part of the latest stratum. 
The only direct Indonesian example is that of Bare‘e in Central Celebes. The 
Polynesian term will be reconsidered in Part III. 


(vi) Terms for Affinal Relatives. 

There remain now to be considered the terms applied to affinal relatives. In 
the dialects of the Bauan Linguistic Area there is only one such term, viz. Vugo-, 
applied to all relatives by marriage, both the parents of the spouse and the spouses 
of the children, of EGO. Here reference may be made again to Burrows’ article.* 
He points out that in central-marginal Polynesia, one term is applied to affinals of 
the senior generation, namely huyavai, usually with the adjective matua, “ elder,” 
and another to the younger affinal relatives, namely Aunoya. With this latter he 
makes the obvious comparison, eastern Fijian vugo-, and then goes on to speak of the 
“ progressive impoverishment of affinal terminology within Fiji.’’ This he does on 
the authority of Rivers’ information, and he is right in doing so. There is not, 
however, in Rivers’ work enough of the western Fijian to make the study complete. 
On the following page, however, Burrows does point out one important fact which is 
often overlooked, namely that the Polynesian influences in Lau are not mainly 
Tongan. He is making this point actually in regard to the term for the affinal 
relative, which does not occur in Tongan, but it needs to be extended to many other 
social traits that have been referred to Tonga, and to linguistic elements also. 


In the west, in some instances the term Gwadji is used of the spouse’s parents, 
sometimes only before marriage with their offspring. This western use continues. 
into Serua and is found again in Kadavu. A number of other terms occurs, however, 
in the western dialects. First of all, in the north-west, cawai or occasionally icawai 
In Vuda o gu cawai is my wife’s father, my daughter’s husband (practically reciprocals) 


_ and my son’s wife. In Magodro the term is applied to the wife’s parents. The same 


is true in Lautoka, except that the wife’s father is called by a descriptive term, 
TAMA I QU LEWE, father of my wife. This term is difficult to recognize, and 
does not seem to have any cognates outside Fiji itself. It ought, phonetically, to 
answer to Indonesian sawa, but original Indonesian ?¢’ava is “ spouse,’”’ not spouse’s 
parents or any other affinal. So the equation must be rejected. 


% Edwin G. Burrows, op. cit., pp. 146 ff. 
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Another term that does go back to original Indonesian is tva. This is applied 
to affinals of the same generation as EGO in the western dialects, but it does not occur 
in all of them. In Colo West, iva-qgu is brother’s wife. In Noikoro what is clearly 
the same root is seen in ra-tvo-gu, caught up in Nausori ra-iva-qu, applied to a female 
who is eligible for EGO to marry—a very different usage. The prefix va is an honorific 
prefix, associated with the Nakauvadra people, and has an original Indonesian 
equivalent da-. The occurrences of iva in Melanesia are limited; as Florida, 
Guadalcanar and Bugotu, iva, in Ulawa and Sa’a tha it is wife’s brother or sister, 
husband’s brother or sister ; in Eddystone Is. and Nono iva is the wife’s brother or 
husband’s sister. The original Indonesian hAipay, Dempwolff sets as verschawagert, 
“ having affinals.’”’ He, however, equates with it the Bau Fijian dauve-, “‘ sister of 
the husband.’’ Though this is true, the equation is incorrect, or at least very 
unlikely, for the dauve- is the woman whom EGO ought to marry, and only secondarily 
the husband’s sister. Moreover, the dau- prefix requires explaining. In standard 
Fijian—and indeed in all the dialects also—-this is a habitual prefix, and the com- 
parison with hipay, however tempting, must remain doubtful. At the same time, it 
is more than likely that iva has come with the later group of immigrants, because in 
all the western dialects except possibly Tavua it takes suffixed pronouns, and in a 
later section it will appear that this is a mark of the Bau group of dialects, which are 
later than those of the west. The prefixing of ra- in certain of these dialects makes it 
practically certain that iva is a late term in Fiji, in spite of the fact that it has 
penetrated into the western dialect area. 

Finally, it is worth noting that in some of the western dialects the principle of 
social position has been extended to affinal relatives; those in EGO’s generation 
to whom he may not speak either his daku, “‘ the one who turns the back,” or tabu, 
“the one who is forbidden ”’ or vitabui, the “‘ mutually forbidden one.” Actually 
this would seem to have been the original use in Fiji, affinals being ranked as actual 
relatives, and assigned by the terminology to their place in the social order. 

There is an interesting comparison with one of these terms—tabu—to be found 
in the Seniang dialect of South West Bay, Malekula. There the terms for husband’s 
sister (w.s.) and wife’s brother (m.s.) are respectively : 


vilamp limbu tinuyk=husband’s sister (w.s.) 
woman sacred my 

and 
mar limbu tinuyk=wife’s brother (m.s.). 
man sacred my 


In addition there is the phrase mimomo nin yuygu mar limbu, the wife of my wife’s 
brother. Here the terms are constructed with the normal possessive ¢i- root ; other 
Seniang terms take the suffixed pronouns, except certain ones which have a preposed 
possessive, and do not concern the present discussion. Here, at any rate, there is 
no actual term for the relatives concerned, but merely a phrase descriptive of the 
place they hold in Seniang society. This is precisely the case in western Fiji. 
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An important affinal is the term or terms for spouse. Here the Bau Linguistic 
Area is completely at one: Wati- is used reciprocally for ‘‘ husband ” and “ wife.’’ 
In the same area yalewa or alewa, occasionally /ewa, is used for ‘‘ woman,” except at 
Matalol6 on Natewa Bay in eastern Vanua Levu, where the word is ka‘tka‘i. Kern, 
in De Fidjitaal, equated wati with Numfor bati, friend, and both with Javanese 
batth, a member of the family. The word batih is not included by Dempwolff in the 
Original Indonesian vocabulary, and apparently remains one of the numerous group 
of words that occur widespread in Oceania but whose ancestry remains unexplained. 

In the west there is no longer a reciprocal term, but “‘ husband ” and “ wife ”’ 
are now forms of the words for ‘‘ man ”’ and ‘“‘ woman ”’ or “‘ male” and “ female ”’ 
respectively. In Nadroga legu yalewa=my wife ; lequ seigwane=my husband. In 
most of the dialects there is a slight difference between the words for “ wife ’’ and 


“woman,” thus : 
Woman. Wife. 


Waya ss on pis .. lewa lewe 
Nadi “ vs at .. lewa lewe 
Colo West ad an .. lewa yalewa 
Serua ¥ ‘ie - .. lewa yalewa 


The west, then, calls the “ wife ’’ either “‘ woman ”’ or a variant of that term ; the 
husband is just “‘male’’: Nadi tawane, Bau tagane. The usage is thus different 
again from that of the east. 

None of these terms connect with original Indonesian ?¢’ava, spouse, which, 
according to Dempwolff, misses Sa’a and Fiji—his two Melanesian test languages— 
and goes into Polynesia in Samoan avaya and kindred words. That the western 
Fijian dialects here represent the earlier type of nomenclature seems to be borne out 
by many other parts of Melanesia, and is indeed by such relatively late Indonesian 
as Malay itself, where Jaki=male or husband, bint=woman or wife, both Orig. IN. 
terms. 

Whilst this is true, there is a discrepancy regarding the ‘‘ Eastern ”’ usage of one 
term only. The area in which only one term is used for husband and wife is not that 
of the patrilineal societies, but, as Table I (p. 140) shows, that which in every other 
respect agrees with western Fijian and is matrilineal. It includes Bugotu, Florida 
and Mota, though it should be added that not all the Banks Is. agree. These may be 
extended to include the matrilineal regions of New Ireland and New Britain. Fiji 
is thus a contradiction in this regard. Actually, the eastern usage may have produced 
confusion, for the western term for “ wife ” is clearly older than the ordinary eastern 
term yalewa for woman. The Bau Linguistic Area refuses generally to start a word 
with a—a few Ra dialects can do so—and regularly prefix y. The English word 
“angel” has been Fijianized as (y)ayelo. Now in Serua and Colo West, wife is 
yalewa. This is eastern; the western word for woman is lewa. Besides this word, 
the term quoted in Part I (p. 195) for ‘‘ harvest,” “‘ year,” is interesting: Bau 
yabaki ; but in the west the term baki is the name of a secret society, and in 


oo 46 ” 


Cakaudrove, in the far east of Vanua Levu, baki again is “‘ harvest,” “‘ year. 
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Perhaps this is the place, too, for the anomalies expressed already given for 
Colo West, “‘ husband and wife’ (as a compound expression). This is na vuha: 
C.W. omaru na vuha=Bau keirau sa veiwatini, “‘ we are husband and wife.” C.W. 
vuha ought to be (ya)vusa in Bau. But yavusa is the term for the largest social 
division in Fiji, both eastern and western. In LDMF, p. 314, this was taken to be 
equivalent to Polynesian apu, a heap, and to refer to the yavu, the house foundation, 
leaving -sa unexplained except as possibly representing O.IN. asa, ‘“‘ one.” Now, 
however, the suggestion comes with some force that yavusa is not an eastern but a 
western word with the eastern prefix, like (ya)lewa, and really meaning a ‘‘ family 
group.”’ This is all the more likely as the essence of a yavusa is that it is group 
tracing its origin to a common vu or founder, and his wife. In the east it has become 
a patrilineal descent group, but was originally matrilineal, and the coming of the 
Nakauvadra folk has made the difference. If, then, omaru na vuha is literally a 
“‘ we-two are a family group,” this “ group ”’ is in the west mentally separated into 
the male element, ¢agwane, and the female, (ya)/lewa. 

The word tagwane, tagane, itself, harks back to the eastern gane, sister of a man, 
for it contains the same root yani, as shown in Dempwolff, Vol. III, p. 58, though 
he divides the word differently. The first part of it is ta, man, from éavii, man. 
What amalgamations have taken place between western and eastern usages remains, 
however, somewhat undecided from these discussions, but it does not seem possible 
to gain greater clarity. 

To summarize : 

(1) The Eastern Linguistic Area has the term vuyo- for all affinal relatives. 
This is Polynesian in incidence, but its Polynesian form is distinctive, and the Fijian 
cannot be derived directly from it. The Melanesian forms which agree phonetically 
with it are all found in the southern and central Solomon Is.—Malaita, Guadalcanar 
and Bugotu—areas which have been influenced by peoples with markedly Polynesian 
traits, and again in Malo, New Hebrides (wo-vuyo-na, daughter-in-law, wo- being a 
feminine prefix), Vao viyun, son’s wife, and probably Tanna wun, father-in-law, uhun, 
mother-in-law, and these again are influenced from Polynesia. This term is then 
part of the latest stratum in Fijian. 

(2) Parallel with it must go the term iva, although its application is so limited, 
and it probably is somewhat earlier than vuyo-. 

(3) The earlier strata in Fiji tends to collate affinal with actual relatives, 
assigning them a place in the social order which is denoted by the terms used, but 
these terms show considerable variety. 


(2) Possessive Used with Terms of Relationship 
At this point in the study of the Fijian kinship terminology, there comes the 
opportunity to investigate a question that has appeared in the discussion on a number 
of times: the use of the various types of possessives with terms of relationship. 
In Indonesian usage, suffixed pronouns are used in the singular at least, with 
nouns of any type, not only kinship terms. In Melanesia and Polynesia this has 
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ceased to be so. Different types of possessives have developed more or less locally 
and have been applied to certain classes of nouns. Thus in Mota of the Banks Is., 
suffixed pronouns are used with relationship terms, parts of the body, parts of a 
whole, and certain possessions regarded as really inalienable, such as one’s name. 
Other possessions do not take the suffixed pronouns, but they are added to certain 
possessive nouns, of which Mota has four—one for common possession, one for foods, 
one for drinks and one for any specially valued possession. This is true for Melanesia 
as a whole, with minor divergences. In Polynesia there are no suffixed pronouns, 
except in a few of the “ outliers,’’ and possession is either active or passive, 
independent words being used in each case. 


One of the chief regions of divergence from the common Melanesian type is found 
in the Central New Hebrides (especially Ambrym), and another in Iai of the Loyalty 
Is. In each case the number of classes distinguished is much greater than is usual in 
Melanesia, and more in keeping with the more complicated Micronesian systems. 
On the other hand, in Mwala or the Solomon Is., a simplification that approaches the 
Polynesian has come about, and only a few relationship terms take suffixed 
pronouns—other such terms, and all common nouns, are simply followed by the 
personal pronoun. In some Melanesian islands, also, not all relationship terms take 
the suffixed pronouns. No adequate study of these phenomena has yet been made, 
and while this is not the place to undertake it, it seems advisable to indicate certain 
lines along which an explanation of these variant usages is to be sought, especially in 
regards to Fijian usage. 

Fijian has both suffixed pronouns and independent possessives. In Bau and 
all the eastern dialects, the latter are based on three possessive noun roots: no-qu, 
mine (in general possession) ; ke-gu, mine (to eat), and me-qu, mine (to drink). In 
the western dialects preposed possessives are also found. These will be discussed 
later. In the Bau group of dialects, all relationship terms take suffixed pronouns, 
apart from vuarube, great grandchild. The only exception to this is found in Kadavu, 
where practically none take them, and, in fact, suffixed pronouns are hardly used at 
all. Now the point of interest lies in the fact that this wide use of suffixed pronouns 
cannot possibly be Polynesian, even when the terms themselves are Polynesian, for 
the reason just given. Consequently, if, for instance, gane-, sister (m.s.) is Polynesian, 
as seems tolerably certain, gane-gu, “ my sister,’”’ is a hybrid, pidgin use. 

The matter is complicated by the western dialects. That these originally 
classified their nouns on a basis different from that of Bau is quite obvious, in that 
they possess preposed possessives, as was mentioned in the case of Seniang, in S:W. 
Bay, Melakula. Now preposed possessives mark the non-Melanesian, the so-called 
‘“‘ Papuan ”’ languages of Oceania, and are not a normal part of Melanesian morphology 
at all. There are thus in western dialects the following types of possessives : 


(x) Suffixed. Vuda: taci-yau, my younger sibling. 


(2) Preposed. Vuda: gu tai, my grandparent. 
(3) Independent. Vuda: Jlegu vasu, my sister’s son. 
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These dialects have the full set of independent possessive roots found in Bau 
and the east, including ke- for foods and me- for drinks, but have /e- instead of no- 
for general possession. 

If all the terms that have been given in Part I are examined, the following 
summary result will be reached : : 

(1) When a term is shared with the Bau Linguistic Area, the west uses a suffixed 
pronoun with it, although in the north-west the suffix of the first person singular is 
not -qu (-ygu), but -yau.*. 

(2) Terms which are peculiar to the west are usually constructed with the 
preposed pronoun : qu tai, my grandparent. This applies to real kinship terms and 
descriptive compounds alike. The only proviso is that the terms apply to a person, 
not to a social position. 

(3) Terms which indicate the social standing of the person referred to, rather 
than a blood or affinal relationship, are in the west constructed with the independent 
possessive /Je-, and in the interior dialects such as Nadrau, with the eastern equivalent, 
no-. 

(4) The next proposition to be put forward is perhaps rather unexpected. It is 
that suffixed pronouns are not original at all in the western dialects. The study of 
the western grammars (not yet published) shows that preposed possessives are used 
in that part of Fiji in all places where suffixed pronouns are used in the eastern 
dialects, except relationship terms. The preposed possessives are used in the west 
with names of parts of the body, parts of a whole, and inseparable possessions such 
as one’s name. In Nadroga, “ the names of you two”’ is muru yaca; in Bau it is 
na yacamudrau. It is only the relationship terms which are actually cognate in 
both groups of dialects that take a suffixed pronoun in the west. Compare: 

Bau: a dauve-qu, my (potential) wife 

Nadroga: o gu thé, my son’s wife 
where the terms are different, and the usages differ also, with 

Bau: @ yava-qu, my foot 

Nadroga: qu la, my foot, 
where again the terms differ, but are both names for a part of the body. The contrast, 
however, is complete except for the articles ; Bau does not use ko, o, the personal 
article, quite so freely with relationship terms as the western dialects do, and the 
latter omit the article entirely before the preposed possessive. As far as the contrast 
in the uses of the suffixed and preposed forms is concerned, there is nothing lacking. 
When, now, the list of relationship terms found in western dialects is examined, it is 
found that those which have cognates in Bau, take suffixed pronouns, though no 


31 It might be possible to argue that this is not a suffixed pronoun at all, but simply a case of 
juxtaposition of noun and pronoun: taci yau, and so exactly parallel to Sa’a (Mwala, Solomon 
Is.) tdi indu. The fact that in all other persons (see Part I, p. 174) the same suffixes are used as 
in other parts of Fiji militates against this. If, however, it were true, it would suggest that 
suffixed pronouns in the north-west at least, and probably also in the south-west, are even later 
than the rest of the evidence suggests. 
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other words in western dialects do so. The conclusion, therefore, is clear. Suffixed 
pronouns came into the west with the eastern terms that were adopted. They have 
never yet been applied to words that take them in other Melanesian languages—even 
parts of a whole ; in Colo West one says e la na lewa, the woman’s leg (lit. her leg 
the woman) ; in Bau one says na yava ni yalewa, the leg of the woman, or na yavana 
na yalewa, leg-her the woman. In the inland dialects of Viti Levu, which have 
become eastern in part or entirety, the use of suffixed pronouns in the eastern style 
has naturally come in. 

Here, however, three strata emerge. The first and oldest is that represented by 
the western dialects, in which suffixed pronouns were originally unknown; the 
second is that of the eastern (Bau Linguistic Area) languages, in which suffixed 
pronouns are used; and both of these are Melanesian. The third is that of the 
Polynesians, which appear in many ways in Fiji, including the relationship 
terminology, but—and this point is important—this Polynesian stratum has never 
been strong enough to break down the Melanesian practice of suffixing possessives to 
kinship terms. Whatever may appear to the contrary, and whatever may be said by 
various authors, Fiji remains fundamentally Melanesian. When in Part III the 
Polynesian element in Fiji is considered, this subject will be considered again in 
greater detail. 


(3) Collectives and Duals 


In Part I of this paper terms have at various times appeared containing the 
prefix vei- and the suffix -mi. These, e.g. veitacini, a group of younger siblings, have 
been termed “ reciprocals,’’ because in the verb vei- is the reciprocal prefix. Thus, 
loma-na, to love, gives eda veilomani, we love each other. The etymology of these 
forms as applied to verbs does not come into consideration directly here. Seeing, 
however, that it has been necessary to stress the “‘ reciprocal ’’ use of certain kinship 
terms, such as tai, grandparent and grandchild, it may be better to call these other 
forms collectives, because they involve a group of people. The prefix vei- in Bau and 
the east generally can always be used to convey this idea of collectivity. Thus, 
kau, a tree, gives veikau, a group of trees, i.e. a grove or forest. The prefix is never 
a simple plural, always a collective-reciprocal, involving mutual relations among the 
people or objects mentioned. There is one grammatical difference in the application 
of the collective sign to common nouns and to kinship terms ; the latter always take 
a suffix -n1, as the verb does, but common nouns take only the prefix vei. Further 
examples in Bau are vet-tama-ni, father and children ; vei-wati-ni, husband and wife ; 
vet-gane-ni, brother and sister. These may be duals (one of each person) or plural ; 
the point can be determined only by the pronoun that goes with them. Thus, 
keivau sa vetwatini, we-two are husband and wife, but keimamz sa veiwatini, all of us 
(in the group talking to you) are husbands and wives. 

In the western dialects, the same form of reciprocal and collective is found 
except that the prefix has become vt instead of vet. Phonetically and on other grounds, 
this looks like a borrowing from the east. There are two exceptions to this statement. 
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In Colo West, the statement from the phrasebook ‘‘ We are husband and wife ’’ is 
rendered by omaru na vuha. Omaru is the first person dual exclusive pronoun ; 
vuha would be yavusa in Bau, and would mean “ of one territorial patrilineal group ”’— 
which it is unlikely to mean in the west. The other exception has already been 
recorded in Part I in the kinship terms of Navatusila, Colo North, where ru-vei-luve-mi 
is child and father, and ru-vei-tama-ni, father and child. Ru- is the dual prefix 
answering to rua, ‘‘ two,” and the phrase, resting on Mr. Boyd’s authority, is the 
only instance of its kind in Fiji, but parallels will be shown to exist in another part of 
Melanesia. Further east, as for example in Matailobau (Tailevu Province) it 
definitely does not occur: sumu rau viwatini, ‘“‘ we are husband and wife.” 


In Vanua Levu there is a totally different construction, viz. the prefixing of 
tau- and suffixing of na to the relationship term. The phrase quoted above, “ we 
are husband and wife,” is in Wailevu Ruwya ‘auwa‘ina ; in Dreketi ‘oru sa‘auwa‘ina ; 
in Macuata ‘oru sa tauwatina. In Cikobia and Nagelelevu, however, the Bau-Lau 
construction reappears, as always: ‘eiru‘a sa veiwatjini. The question arises, 
therefore, whence comes this deviation ? 


The Bauan vei-, the reciprocal prefix also to verbs, can be traced back to Original 
Indonesian bayi-. There are two lines of succession in Melanesia, one keeping the 
~Y- as an -r-, as in Kuanua (New Britain war(a)- and the Roviana-Marovo-Choiseul 
languages) ; and the other, for the commoner form, in which the -y- is lost and a 
form of vet, fei, hei results, by umlaut. This form is rather common in the Northern 
New Hebrides (Raga, Omba), and the Southern Solomon Is. (Sa‘a, Ulawa, hai-, 
Bugotu vei-). Polynesian presents a third and clearly later tradition, which might 
be disregarded here, except for one fact about it. The Polynesian form is fe. . . ni. 
While the prefix is so reduced as to be an impossible original for the Fijian, the -ni 
occurs, as in Fijian. An example is seen in Samoan fe-alofa-ni, to love each other, 
from alofa, tolove. This is exactly parallel to Fijian vei-loma-ni. In Tongan there is 
fe. . . akt or fe. . . akina. Tahitian and Maori have no equivalent ; the form is 
western Polynesian. This may point to its being originally Fijian rather than a 
borrowing from Polynesia: such a question may better be decided after Part III 
has been studied. The use of vez. . . mi with relationship terms is, however, peculiar 
to Fijian (it is not found in western Polynesia), but the simpler haz- is found in the 
relevant areas of the Solomon Is. 


In these Solomon Is. languages, a collective plural is not so often provided for 
as a dual: in Ulawa there is ro-hai-, exactly equivalent to Navatusila ru-vei-, but 
without the final -m7. It is a dual reciprocal prefix in which 7o0- is “ two” and hat- 
is reciprocal. In Lau of Malaita, rogwai- is the dual reciprocal and ywai a plural 
personal article (e.g. ywat haasind, brethren, where ywai is “ people’’), W. Fijian 
kwat, E. Fijian kai-. In Oroha in south Malaita, rua ma-asi-na, two brothers (asi= 
brother), and as a reciprocal, rua hai-nike-na, mother and:child. Here hai-nike-na 
is very close to Bau vei-tina-ni, but the ending is more suggestive of the Vanua Levu 
forms. 
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Farther west in the Solomon Is. another interesting collective prefix occurs, 
namely tama-. In Santa Isabel, Bugotu has tama-tahi, brethren ; in Guadalcanar, 
Vaturanga has tama-tasi with the same meaning. Recalling Fiji, is Florida tama-- 
vavine-ni, brothers and sisters, and the tama- prefix is found to the west of Roviana, 
Marovo and Eddystone I. Although this formative does not appear in Fiji at all, 
the occurrence of -nz in Florida should not be overlooked. Ivens*® regards it as 
non-essential ; the essential element is the prefix, “‘ with certain relationship terms 

‘to express a company or set of people,” adding in the next paragraph, “‘ the suffix nz 
is added (1) to nouns to denote a company of people. . . tama-vavine, tama-vavine-ni, 
“brother and sister’’ . . . (2) to the cardinal numbers to denote the ordinals.” 
This latter use of the suffix is also Fijian. 


The social organization of Isabel and Florida is matrilineal ; the other islands, 
however, are patrilineal—New Georgia and Malaita. Eddystone I. reckons bi- 
laterally, and North Malaita does the same. It is probably right to see a link in 
these facts and to connect the Malaita reciprocals and collectives with those of Fiji. 
In S.W. Fiji (Colo West), the kinship terms take vi. . . mi; even in the Waya dialect 
this holds good: vi-mna-ni, mothers and children. From previous considerations 
of the Colo West kinship system, the suggestion comes forcibly that the reciprocal 
form is introduced, for which possibly there was originally a different type now lost. 
This suggestion is strengthened by the one surviving example in Colo West already 
quoted, omaru na vuha, ‘‘ we are husband and wife.”” In Waya this is 0 rukemam sa 
vilewe, where vilewe answers to the simpler Solomon Is. form with only a reciprocal 
prefix. Phonetically, however, the western vi is a form of the eastern ve? and must 
have come through it. 


The Vanua Levu prefix ¢au is of quite different nature. It is not a morphological 
element, but a once independent word that has become a mere prefix. It answers 
to IN. favii, a person. In Tongan kaw is used as a plural sign with nouns indicating 
human beings ; in Samoan ‘au is also a plural sign but not with human beings, and 
in any case ¢> is not a valid sound change in this region. In Tahitian tau- indicates 
a limited plural, and this is the only form with which Vanua Levu forms show any 
similarity. It was noticed in LDM F (p. 38) that Vanua Levu often does stand alone. 
The only connective here is the Tongan tau-tehi-na, a generic term for brothers and 
sisters. This would be tau-taci-na in Macuata as a literal transfer, but the meaning 
is a little different, for that of Vanua Levu answers to Bau vei-taci-ni, the older and 
younger brother or sister relationship. At the same time, however, it should be 
remarked that the Vanua Levu dialects all have vei as the reciprocal prefix to the 
verb, though not to relationship terms. The prefix ¢au- appears again in Polynesian 
Tikopia,** but this time without a suffix : the -na frequently found is the “ petrified ” 
third person singular possessive already treated. Thus there are tau-mana, father 


32 'W. G. Ivens, ‘‘ A Grammar of the Language of Florida,”’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, Vol. VIII, Pt. 4, p. 1082. 


33 See R. Firth, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LX, 1930. 
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and child ; tau-nana, mother and child ; tau-tuwatina, mother’s brother and sister’s 
child ; tau-puna, grandparent and grandchild. Some of the relationship terms are 
abbreviated before taking tau-, e.g. tau-mana comes from tamana, father. It is 
possible that the Vanua Levu forms may be connected directly with the original 
source of these Tikopian forms, but if so it is strange that the -ma should have become 
“ petrified ’’ in a language which still uses a full series of suffixed pronouns. 

Further, the Bau dialects at least, and some of the western, have a prefix tau- 
which indicates distributive numerals, e.g. tau-dua, one each, and this seems to be 
the same IN. root tavii, person. This use, however, is not common Polynesian, 
where the prefix is usually a form of taki-, toko-. 

Leaving aside the Vanua Levu form, as of uncertain origin, it may be said that 
the Bau-Lau form agrees with those of the southern Solomon Is., with which so much 
agreement has already been found. Generally, however, this agreement is with the 
earlier stratum of Fijian, and it may well be the same in this instance. That is to 
say, the vei or vi- reciprocal prefix belongs to the pre-Polynesian stratum in Fiji, 
but has probably been brought into line with the Polynesian by the taking over of -nz 
from the verb to the noun as far as relationships are concerned. At the back of all, 
however, there seems to lie an earlier use in which special terms were used for certain 
of the commoner relationships, as in the case of Colo West vuha. 


(4) Indonesian Kinship Terminology 

The following list of original Indonesian kinship terms as recognized by 
Dempwolff is given because of the number of references already made to it. As 
Milke points out in his already quoted article, no thorough study of this subject has 
been made. Enough has been done, however, to show considerable differences 
within Indonesia itself, but in spite of those divergences, Dempwolff has claimed 
certain terms as original Indonesian. The first fact that appears when these original 
Indonesian kinship terms are examined is the paucity of their number, and out of 
them very few have penetrated into the Pacific. The evidence for this statement is 
contained in the third volume of Dempwolff’s Vergleichende Lautlehre, which is an 
Original-Indonesian-German Dictionary. Out of the terms which have been taken 
into the Pacific, more than one has changed its original significance in the course of 
migration. ; 

The following are the terms which Dempwolff considers to have been original 
Indonesian : 


AMA, father. Tagalog, Toba-Battak, ama; Java r/ama*; Fij. t/ama; Sa‘a, 
‘ama; Tonga t/ama/i; Futuna t/ama/na; Samoa, t/amda. 

ANAK, child, does not enter the Pacific at all. 

BA JI,mother. Tag. bayi: Jav. bayi, twig. Tonga fe/huhu (mother of the breast) = 


true mother. Surely he might have added Tong. fae, mother. 


34 A line (/) after a consonant or vowel means that all that has preceded it is a prefix to the 
original root. The prefixed ¢- so common in Melanesian relationship terms is a puzzle that will 
need discussion below (p. 138). So for a suffix also, t/ama/i. 
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INA, mother. Tag., T.-Bat. ina; Malay bat/ina (=bay/tina) ; Ngadju-Dayak ine. 
Hovain/eni, r/eni. Fijit/ina- ; tinatina, female animal ; Tonga ¢s/ina ; Futuna, 
ts/ina/na ; Samoa, t/ind. 

a(M)PU, ancestor, grandchild. Sub-form, makampu, grandchild ; (t)umpu, forbear ; 

cf. PU, master. Possibly also PUHUN, root, may connect, though Dempwolff 
does not link it with the other root. 
Tag. impé, grandmother ; afd, grandchild; apo, grandfather. T.-Bat. oppu, 
grandparent. Java ampu, Malay ampu, largest tuber of a ground fruit. Ngadju 
Dayak empo, parents-in-law ; t/empo, owner. This root occurs throughout 
Melanesia and Polynesia, and will be encountered frequently in the following 
pages. 

BA/IT'A|N, people related through the marriage of their children to one another ; 
parent-in-law. Also baat'an; cf. it’a, one. 

Tag. batsan ; Java besan, father-in-law ; Malay besan, parents-in-law of opposite 
sides. The word does not enter the Pacific at all. 

B/IN/ANTU, son-in-law. Bantu=support ; as a result of matrilineal supports= 

_ son-in-law. 

Malay minantu=meanantu. Ngadju Dayak menantu. Hova, vinantu. Again 
the word does not enter the Pacific basin. 

HIPAy, related by marriage. 

Tag. hipag, Java ipe, brother-in-law. Malay iar, relation-in-law. Fijian and 
other Pacific languages show the word not uncommonly ; Dempwolff gives Fij. 
dauve (ndau-ve), and the dialectic va/iva, as sister of the husband. The former 
seems very doubtful. He also gives Sa‘a the, brother-in-law. The western 
Fijian dialects have iva in its original sense. 

TUHA, elder. Not much used as a relationship term in Indonesia itself; KAKA, 
for elder brother is commoner: see next word. Dempwolff gives Fij. tua. 
grandfather, but this nowhere occurs. Possibly he means dialect forms such as 
Nadrau tutua, elder brother or grandfather, which certainly does belong here. 
He adds Sa‘a meu‘ana, parents; Tonga matua, parent. The commoner 
Melanesian tuaka- (found also in Fiji), for elder brother, he traces to a combination 
of the TUHA and KAKA roots, and there is no reason to reject this. It has 
been discussed on p. 116. ; 

KAKA, elder brother or sister. 

Tag. kaka; T.-Bat. haha; Java kaka‘=kakay ; Ngadju Dayak kaka; Hova 
haka. Fiji twa-ka- ; western Samoan tua‘a, elder sibling of either sex. 

AI)'G'I, clan, blood relation (mostly younger). Sub-form, ha(y’)g’t, same mostly 

of other sex. 
Tag. ali, aunt, female cousin. T.-Bat. aygi, Java adit, younger sibling; ari, 
later born. Malay adik, Ngadju Dayak andi, younger sibling ; Hova z/andri, 
later born; ra/z/andri, younger sibling. Fiji taci- (fadi-); Tonga t/ehi/na, 
Samoa ¢/et, younger sibling ; ¢/ez/ne, daughter, girl. 
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These are Dempwolff’s relationship terms as found in original Indonesian ; 
their number is not large, and even of those which persist into the Pacific area, some 
undergo remarkable changes, such as KAKA, elder sibling, which does not appear 
alone in Melanesia or Polynesia, but is always coupled with TUHA, though the 
latter does sometimes appear alone. 

Numerous relationships, however, were left unmentioned in the above list. 
It now remains to determine if possible which have developed at local centres in 
Indonesia or farther east, and have been transmitted from those centres to different 
parts of the Pacific region. There are terms which are quite common in Melanesia, 
e.g. natu, child (though this is all but absent from Fiji). Others, again, though 
traceable to Indonesia, assume a standard Melanesian form which is not Indonesian, 
for example, éwmhu, grandparent-grandchild, with occasional application to other 
relatives. 

The questions raised are too great for study at the present moment. One point 
only can be considered now, and that may serve to give indications of ways in which 
larger problems may be solved. It is noticeable that in Melanesia—and Polynesia, 
too, where they are shared—some terms begin with ¢, those in Indonesia begin with 
a vowel ; for example, tama, father, IN. ama. No solution of the problem has been 
achieved as yet, short of calling this ¢ an “ article ’—-a very elastic term, far from 
self-explanatory. Dempwolff himself offered no solution of what may be called 
morphological problems in any instance ; he remained a lexicographer. 

In some IN. languages, r- replaces the M.N. ¢ in these words, especially in the 
High or Court Javanese, where ra- and da- are honorific prefixes. This prefix 
comes into Fijian as ra-, ro-, a term equivalent in some dialects to English “ Sir,” 
and also in the title Ratu (O.IN. datu), equivalent to a title of nobility in English. 
It seems unreasonable, therefore, to equate the prefixed ¢ with this ra-; moreover, 
the meaning is different. Kern went further and equated the Old Javanese prefix 
with the vo, 71, often used before names of females in Melanesia. This cannot be 
maintained, although dialect Fijian raiva does look like da+hipay. In any case, 
one can hardly have it both ways—a prefix indicating females, and at the same time 
a prefix to certain terms not all of which are feminine! The subject will be developed 
more fully in Part III. 

However, already in Indonesia there are instances of the initial ¢, as in Bulu 
(Celebes) tina, female, of birds, which exactly answers Fijian timatina, female of 
animals. This in turn is Malay betina, for ber-tina, with the Orig. IN. reciprocal 
prefix, bayi-, already studied. Some of the Dusun dialects of Borneo show likewise 
an initial ¢ in some relationship terms which are IN. in origin: TAMA is “ father ”’ 
in Marudi, Kiau and Tambunan Dusun; TANAK is “ child”’ in Marudi, Patutan 
and Tambunan, and tayanak in Kiau, while in Marudi and Kiau ¢-¢di is mother. 
For younger siblings, the O.IN. root a(y’)g’t appears as adik in Malay and many 
Borneo dialects, but in Marudi and Tambunan Dusun it is tadtk, an obvious fore- 
runner of Melanesian fasi-. Here Kiau makes no age distinction, but has tampinai 
as sibling either elder or younger, a strange word, yet again with initial ¢. Actually 
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this same initial occurs with the word for “‘ head ” in Marudi, Tuaram, Kiau, Putatan, 
tulu, for O.IN. (h)ulu, and in some other words where it is not found in normal 
Melanesian. In ‘“‘ head” it never appears in Melanesia; only in certain kinship 
terms. Borneo is thus the farthest point westwards at which this accretion of ¢ 
can be found. Whether it is to be treated as an article or not is not germane at 
present but concerns comparative grammar. The only question at the moment is 
the origin in space of the prefix, and that seems to be Borneo. It must have taken 
place at an early period. 


The reason for this last statement is, that by the time western New Guinea is 
reached, the prefix is so firmly attached to certain kinship terms that it undergoes 
the normal phonetic changes which take place in the various languages into which 
the terms enter. In Numfor, the most westerly Melanesian language in New Guinea, 
one in which ¢>k, kamari, his father, stands for tamari, and kpuri, his grandfather= 
t-(u)pu-ri. So, too, in Numfor the word for “mother” incorporates the ¢ that 
produces ¢-ina, but changes it before 7 into s, giving sna-ri, his mother (=#-(t)a-ri). 
These are perhaps the most drastic phonetic changes undergone by the words in 
question anywhere in western Melanesia, but the fact that they do undergo them 
shows that they were already firm parts of the words, with their origins forgotten, 
when the words reached New Guinea. At this point the discussion of them may be 
left for the present, remembering, however, that they also reached Micronesia with 
the initial ¢ accretion. 


(5) Summary of Results 


The chief concern of these papers is the kinship systems of Fiji, but they aim at 
placing these in the wider circle of Melanesian kinship in general, which shows a 
common pattern with local variations. It is not intended that they should indulge 
in “‘ conjectural history ’’* on a large scale, but the presence’or absence of kinship 
terms needs to be accounted for, and there are only two possible causes—functional 
and historical. Actually the two may often coalesce: the diminishing importance 
of the mother’s brother is a case in point, for this diminution has to be explained. 
Why, too, has a society changed from a matrilineal to a patrilineal basis of reckoning ? 
The answer lies in the past history of the community, frequently in the coming of a 
more powerful people, or an outside influence that has sufficed to turn the scale in 
a new direction. In modern Fiji, the Native Lands Commissions have quite naturally 
adopted the patrilineal inheritance of land as a basis for their dealings with the 
people, because the majority already practise it. In the dual matrilineal areas of 
the Dreketi Valley, Vanua Levu, this is bringing about an unnaturally rapid transition 
to patriliny, with inevitable confusions by the way. This is an example of a force 
from without being applied to a society and bringing about serious alterations in its 
structure. Such a thing must have happened frequently in times past, both in 


35 See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Study of Kinship,’’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 1941, pp. 1-17. 
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Melanesia and elsewhere. When the evidence for such transitions is visible in the 
language and social institutions of a people, it is hardly to be dismissed as “‘ con- 
jectural history ”’ if a logical attempt is made to trace these past influences through 
the evidence present in modern times. 


Certain propositions have been put forward in the preceding pages, some 
applicable only to Fiji, others to Melanesia as a whole. Indonesia has been omitted 
for the present, except as an ultimate basis of reference for certain kinship terms. 
A final summary of these propositions, both particular and general, may now be 
given. 

(x) Fiji exhibits the following influences in its kinship systems: (a) a very 
early Melanesian type, found to-day chiefly in western Viti Levu and western Vanua 
Levu. Western Kadavu belongs to this stratum linguistically but not socially ; 
(b) a later type here called ‘‘ Nakauvandra,”’ which seems to be Melanesian in many 
points, but some are possibly Polynesian in origin or influence (this was left an open 
question also in LDMF). This stratum forms a considerable portion of the “ Bau 
Linguistic Area”’ culture; (c) a still later Polynesian type which remains to be 
examined in Part III, in which such social usages as primogeniture, divine chieftain- 
ship and elaborate ceremonies are prominent. It is too early at this stage to localize 
the points of origin of these influences within Polynesia, and may even prove 
impossible ultimately. 

(2) As regards the wider Melanesian question, the following propositions have 
been made, directly or implicitly, and are tabulated on the two diagrams (Tables IT 
and III): 

(a) Existing Melanesian societies are based upon a sub-structure of non- 
Melanesian elements, representing the aboriginal peoples of the islands. In a few 
instances these pre-Melanesian peoples survive, for example in Bougainville, Vella 
Lavella, Russell Is. and Savo. In others they are only slightly overlaid, as in Santa 
Cruz and the interior of Santo, New Hebrides. In others again the later type is 
predominant, and this applies to the bulk of Melanesia. 


(b) Of these Melanesian communities, most are matrilineal. A few, however, 
are patrilineal, such as the bulk of modern Fiji, and Mwala, Choiseul and New 
Georgia in the Solomon Is., and the western end of New Britain. A few, such as 
Eddystone I., are bilateral, and the komu- kindred groups of southern Mwala are 
similar. In Fiji the matrilineal group is the earliest, and the clearest connections 
between this part of Fiji and northern Melanesia are through the matrilineal islands. 
The clearest connections of the patrilineal stratum in Fiji are with the other patrilineal 
areas of Melanesia, so that each group coheres socially, and other evidence, such as 
the linguistic, suggests that the groups cohere historically also. It cannot be 
coincidental that chieftainship is stressed in the patrilineal areas of the Solomon Is. 
and in Fiji as well. 

(c) Polynesian influences in Melanesia have been acknowledged by anthrop- 
ologists and linguists alike. The study of these—including the vexed question of 
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the direction in which these influences have come—remain as the subject of Part III 
of this paper. 


(d) The Melanesian kinship systems vary in their degree of complexity, the 
simplest being found to-day in the patrilineal regions of the Solomon Islands. 
Probably there is one original Melanesian kinship type, but much depends on the 
nature of the non-Melanesian societies (which can never be determined) ; evidence 
has, however, been adduced to suggest that some at least of these societies did not 
originally differentiate the second generation ascending in terminology from the 
second generation descending, while others distinguished all four grandparents from 
each other and had a special term for grandchildren. The former is represented 
in western Viti Levu, the latter in central Viti Levu. In the first generation 
ascending, it remains doubtful what was the position of the father’s sister (which in 
itself suggests that it was nothing outstanding) but the mother’s brother had consider- 
able influence, and in one or two areas he, too, was called ‘‘ the ancestor,” “ the 
elder” (tumbu). The vasu-right, however, is western Polynesian, unless it can later 
be shown that western Polynesia borrowed it from Melanesia. In one’s own genera- 
tion, distinction of age in siblings is not primary to Melanesia, nor is distinction of 
cross-sex terms, in spite of Milke’s thesis. The elucidation of further detail depends 
on the still future study of Indonesian kinship. 


A. CAPELL. 


R. H. LESTER. 
(To be continued) 
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HE materials set out in this article are those which the author has developed 
and used during the period of his research work in linguistics in north Australia 
under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council during 1938-1941. 
They have therefore all been tried in practice. 

From time to time others have asked for help in the recording of these languages, 
many of which are fast disappearing, and it seemed advisable to publish the materials 
contained herein as aids to those who have not been trained for linguistic work, but 
are interested in the problems of the Australian native and wish to gain that 
sympathetic understanding for which the native language is practically an essential. 

Modifications of phrases and words will be needed in different parts of Australia 
because of the differences in fauna, flora and manner of life; but these alterations 
can be made as the need is found. The bulk of the material and the method of 
approach will be found to yield satisfactory results in the field. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This booklet is intended to be of use to those who are interested in the languages 
of the Australian Aborigines, but who have no experience or skill in studying them. 
It contains word lists, classified by subject, and sufficient sentences to make practic- 
able at least an outline of the grammar of a language. 


There are two types of native in Australia at the present day—the native who 
still retains his tribal life, and the native who is wholly or in part detribalized. The 
former type is found chiefly in the centre and extreme north of the continent, the 
latter in the more settled south. Procedure will not always be the same in each case. 
Pidgin English may be needed as a medium in the north; pointing to objects or 
demonstrating actions may be necessary, for many of the tribal natives, especially 
women and children, do not speak English. In other cases normal, simple English 
suffices. 


It soon becomes noticeable how even the most civilized Aborigines cling to their 
language, and how intense an interest they have in it, even when much of their 
culture has been lost. Hence the enquirer who shows an interest in the language 
may find an easier way into the confidence of a very interesting people, who deserve 
much better at our hands than they have received. 


The booklet begins with an outline of a system of phonetic spelling, and passes 
on to the classified word lists. These do not all need to be worked through before 
simple sentences are begun. The “ substitution tables” following the word lists 
are the simplest connected material to use first. Harder sentences may be worked 
out hand in hand with the more extended vocabulary. When the entire booklet has 
been worked through, more detailed study may be carried on according to the 
investigator’s interests, with profit both to himself and to our general fund of know- 
ledge concerning the Aboriginal people of this country. 


PART I. PHONETICS 


The beginner’s chief difficulty is to hear correctly and to spell native words. 
He is not long in discovering that the English alphabet is entirely inadequate for 
this purpose. The essentials of a phonetic script are three: (1) each letter must 
always indicate the same sound; (2) each sound must always be shown by one 
symbol only ; and (3) every sound in the language must be adequately represented 
and consistently shown by one sign only. In addition, two types of phonetic alphabet 
may be used—one in which each detail of sound is shown with scientific accuracy, 
and one in which only sufficient distinction is made to give intelligibility in reading 
back to a native. The former is called “ narrow transcription,” the latter ‘‘ broad 
transcription,” and it is only the broad transcription that is attempted here. 
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However widely Australian languages differ among themselves, they are in 
their general phonetic structure the same all over Australia. In all, f, s, h and th 
as in thick are absent ; there is no distinction made between # and 3, ¢ and d, k and g. 
In fact, the same observer will hear now one, now the other of these pairs. Conse- 
quently, one series only need be written. Most commonly, b, d, g are used, as the 
sound seems to most ears closer to these ; but it should be mentioned that South 
Australian students have chosen #, ¢ and k instead. The important thing is to decide 
which series most nearly answers to the sounds heard in a given language and to keep 
to it consistently. 

The nasals are m, n and y. This “ tailed” » represents mg in “ sing,”” which 
English word would be in phonetic script siy, and ‘“‘ king’’ would be kiy; but 
“finger ’’ would be figga (the inverted e representing ‘“‘er’’). The importance 
of y in aboriginal words cannot be overestimated: words frequently begin with it 
(which they can never do in English) ; the word for “ I” is an example which hardly 
fails anywhere in Australia, the root being commonly yai. Similarly yg is common 
in the body of a word, but mg (as in ‘‘ been gone’) may also have to be written, 
because in many languages the two sounds m and g may come together without 
merging. In English one may have “ been gone ’”’ a long time ; here » and g meet 
without becoming yg, but not in the same word, as in an Aboriginal language. 

The symbol 7 is generally used with its Continental value of y. This enables 
nj to be used like the # in Spanish sefior, and Jj like “Ili” in “ million.” The nj 
may end a word, which is impossible in English, but the sound cannot be missed even 
if it is not always identified. The combination dj is important. It is the aboriginal 
d combined with a y-sound, usually very light, and not like the English 7 or ch which 
have been written for it. 

Another group of sounds, common in the north but rather less so in the south, 
are known as “ cerebrals.’”” Anyone who has heard American English, with its 
peculiar pronunciation of words in which “r” occurs, has heard cerebrals. They 
occur in the American forms of such words as “ ward,” ‘‘ world,” ‘“‘ warn,” ‘‘ war,” 
“ garden,” etc. They suggest an “r”’ before the consonant, which is written but not 
heard in Australian English. Actually they are formed by turning the tip of the 
tongue back towards the roof of the mouth. In Australia four such sounds occur, 
and are shown by placing a dot beneath the consonant: d, J, n,r. The American 
pronunciations just mentioned would be shown in this script by wad, wald, wan 
gadan (the consonant in “ war”’ is different). Cerebral r is rather rare; it has a 
very hard, metallic and distinctive sound, and is formed by flapping the tongue 
forward against the top teeth once from the roof of the mouth. There are also two 
other ry sounds: one is the Scottish trilled 7. The other is the common English and 
Australian untrilled 7, and’ this latter may be written 7.? 


*In my previous works I have used the reverse arrangement: untrilled r is given by r and 
the flappedr by. This was only because the latter was not discovered until late in the researches, 
and allowance had not been made for it. But the arrangement in the present text is the logical 
one. 
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Sometimes instead of being turned back, the tongue may be protruded slightly 
between the teeth, giving sounds that are called “ interdental,’”’ and are indicated 
by an upright stroke beneath them. Interdental gd, ] and » occur. The ¢ sounds 
rather like “th” in “ this,” sometimes preceded by another d: d-th, and in fact 
has often been written #h or dh by observers. The other two interdentals are 
observed better by watching the speaker’s tongue than by listening. In fact, lips 
and tongue need always to be watched while a sound is being made. 


Mention should be made of a sound common in north Australia, which is rather 
like a break or a hiccough in a word. It is technically known as a “ glottal stop,” 
and is written as an inverted comma (‘). It may even occur between two consonants 
or’at the end of a word, but strangely enough does not begin a word in Australia. 
In the southern half of the continent it has not been recorded at all. 


The only other consonants found are w and sometimes v. The latter is hard to 
distinguish from w, being formed not with the lower lip against the upper teeth, as in 
English, but with both lips together as in Spanish. The lips are protruded for w 
but not for v. Occasionally one hears a sound that suggests a rasping / or a throat 7. 
It is actually an imperfectly stopped g, and is written with the Greek symbol y. 


Of vowel sounds, @ may be used in broad transcriptions in three values. (1) It 
may be short, and sounds then very much like u in “ but,” though in reality it is 
formed a little farther forward in the mouth ; (2) it may be long and sound like a in 
“ father,” or half long, with a similar sound ; (3) rather more advanced, approaching 
the a in “man.” Distinctions made in narrower transcription are g, a and 4 for 
these three varieties. The e is practically the same sound as in “ men,” but may be 
both long and short. J when long should sound like the 7 in “ machine”; when 
short, like 7 in “ pit.” O has a definite lip-rounding lacking in English, and is farther 
forward in the mouth—closer to the o of “‘ or.” It may be long or short. U when 
long is like 00 in “‘moon’”’; and when short like u in “ put.” There is always a 
certain amount of instability in Australian vowel sounds, but the exact shade of 
sound is rarely decisive of meaning. The consonant is far more important than the 
vowel in Aboriginal languages. 


Diphthongs occur. The sound of in “ mile ”’ is written az, that of ow in “‘ cow” 
is written au. Ei answers to ey of “ they,” and oi is used as in English. Ow is very 
rare; it sounds like aw-oo. 


Accentuation needs some attention. The tendency in Australian languages is 
to throw the accent as far back as possible. In a word of three syllables it is normally 
on the first, but the recorder should mark it by an acute accent (") before the syllable 
bearing the accent. A few examples in the Maung language of Goulburn I., north 
Australia, will illustrate the principle: mini’wururu, caterpillar ; ‘murgaidj, fat ; 
‘yamulal, 1 am good; wera'wuyud, a few people. Tone rarely plays a part that 
involves meaning of words, but it should not be overlooked. 
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These notes on sounds may now be gathered together in a connected table of 
Australian sounds : 



































Labial | Dental | Palatal | Cerebral} Velar | Glottal 
Plosives. b d dj d. g : 

§ Nasals m n nj n y 
3 Rolled r r 
5 Lateral Ll & l 
- Con- 

tinuants | w, v ae y (wv) 
| Close | i u 
| Half-close e 0 
8 | Half-open ‘i ae 9 
> | Open a 

! 








The two special vowel symbols < and 2 belong to “ narrow transcription ”’ only 
and need not be used by the ordinary investigator. 


PART II. THE LANGUAGES 
1. LANGUAGE TYPES 


The general type of Australian language, from the grammatical point of view, 
reminds the student of Latin. Most languages have more or less elaborate inflexions 
carried out by means of changes in the endings of words. In north-west Australia 
inflexion is chiefly shown in the beginnings of words, but these languages are 
exceptional. In all except north-west Australia, nouns have cases: nominative, 
answering the question “ who or what is it?” ; agentive, answering to “ who did 
it?” ; objective, answering to ‘‘ who suffered it ?”’ ; possessive, answering to ‘“‘ whose 
is it?” ; dative, answering to “ for whom is it ?”’; ablative, answering “‘ whence is 
it?” ; locative, answering to “ where is it?’ ; and instrumental, answering to “ with 
what was it done?”’. This last is nearly always the same as the agentive. As a 
rule, the same endings are used in all numbers, and an ending indicating whether 
there is one object (singular), two (dual) or several (plural) objects comes after the 
noun and before the ending. Thus in Yualayi of southern Queensland, ure-'gali-mo, 
men-two-for, i.e. for two men. The following examples are taken from the Wongaibon 
language, of the Lachlan-Nyngan-Cobar area of N.S.W.: 


Nominative: durgala, man. 

Agentive : durgala-gu warru gami, a man a child beat. 
Possessive : “durgala-ygu yura, a man’s camp. 
Dative: dat yura-ygu jana, the camp-to came. 
Ablative: yura-ndi janaidi, the camp-from go. 





of 


ly 
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As a rule the objective has no ending apart from the simple nominative, but in 
some languages nouns referring to persons add -na. 

Adjectives normally follow the noun and take the same case-endings as it ; 
there are usually also suffixes of number with adjectives as well as nouns. Verbs 
usually change their endings to show tense, and may also show person and number 
in the same way, but this is not invariably the case. In some languages pronoun 
objects are involved in the verb. Thus in Gan’danara of the Burragorang Valley 
district, N.S.W., ‘yuruiyga, I beat him; ‘yubuminji, you beat me; ‘yubujinja, 
he beats me. In the prefixing languages of the far north, naturally these changes 
occur chiefly at the beginning of the word, e.g. Ungarinyin of the Northern Kimberlies 
has aya-malando-m, I-him-followed ; djaén-malando, me-follow! Composite verbs 
occur also, in which the first element is invariable and the second is a variable 
auxiliary. So in Ungarinyin again, mara ayo:n,? I see him; mara njuyo-:n, I see 
you, etc.; in Bandjalong of Casino, N.S.W., “feed” is djabinj mala (present), 
djabinj mani (past), in which the ma- root means “ take ’—‘“‘ take him eating.” 

Numerals rarely exceed the first three ; prepositions are frequently inflected, 
e.g. “ behind me,” “ behind you,” etc. The word order is usually as in Latin, 
subject-object-indirect object-verb. 


2. Worp Lists 
(1) Nouns 

Prefatory Note. Many Australian languages do not show any distinction of 
gender in nouns, adjectives or even “ he ’’ and “‘ she’ in pronouns. This is generally 
the case in the southern half of the continent. Others, especially in the north, show 
distinctions in the grouping of nouns in a manner quite un-English, and in such cases 
a concord is involved between noun and adjective and often also verb. Two types 
may be distinguished in the classification of nouns, but they may overlap : 

(1) Dual-classifying, in which a noun is either masculine or feminine as in French. 

(2) Multiple-classifying, in which there are various groups of nouns not 
distinguishable in gender (since man and woman may be in the same group), but 
worked out on principles which are not yet quite clear. Thus in the language of 
Groote Eylandt, north Australia, ‘‘ Class I contains the names of male persons, 
Class II is the dual of Class I, and Class ITI is its plural ; Class IV contains the names 
of female persons and of some birds and animals, and its dual is given by Class V 
and the plural by Class III, but only for persons ; Class VI is for most inanimate 
objects, some fish, trees, most parts of the body, the heavenly bodies except the sun 
and moon ; Class VII contains the sun, sea, shore, ships, lily root and most wooden 
objects ; Class VIII the moon, the lesser animals, implements, weapons and some 
miscellaneous words ; Class IX is that of the larger animals.”* This is the most 


* The colon (:) is used to show a long vowel if necessary. 


“A. Capell, ‘“‘ Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
pp. 377-8. 
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complicated example of classification in Australia, and the investigator is not likely 
to come across any others equal to it. 


The best plan is to secure by pointing the words for “ this ” (near) and ‘‘ that ” 
(far) first of all, and test the forms of these with each noun obtained. If it is found 
that the forms do not vary, then it may be taken as sure that the language knows 
nothing of gender or class ; if they do, then they should be obtained for each noun 
asked for, so that the words gained may be used in sentences. Most of the older 
vocabularies published for north Australia are useless because they do not give this 
information. Adjectives should be similarly tried out if class is found. 


(A) Human Beings 


I. man 13. wife 

2. woman 14. small girl 

3. old man 15. girl at puberty 
4. old woman 16. mother 

5. married man 17. father 

6. bachelor 18. elder brother 

7. clever man; medicine man 1g. younger brother 
8. baby (male and female) 20. sister of man 

g. boy just walking 21. daughter of man or woman 
Io. boy, uninitiated 22. son of man or woman 
II. youth, initiated 23. people in general 
12. husband 

(B) Parts of the Body 

24. head 43. breast of woman, nipple 
25. hair of head 44. belly (exterior) 
26. hair of body 45. stomach (interior) 
27. forehead 46. heart 

28. temple of head 47. lungs 

2g. eye 48. liver 

30. nose 49. kidney 

31. ear 50. blood 

32. mouth 51. fat 

33- throat 52. upper arm 

34. nape of neck 53. lower arm 

35- lip 54. thigh 

36. tooth 55. knee 

37- moustache 56. lower leg 

38. beard 57. foot 

39. cheek 58. ankle 

40. jaw, chin 59. buttocks 

41. shoulder 60. navel 


42. chest 61. back 











62. 
63. 
64. 


125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
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(B) Parts of the Body—Continued 


backbone 66. body 
bone (in general) 67. soul (of living person) 
nail of finger or toe 68. ghost 
. a sore 
(C) Landscape and Nature 
. sun 97. darkness 
. Moon 98. country (of tribe or horde) 
. star 99. hill, mountain 
. Pleiades 100. valley 
. sky ror. bush 
. Cloud 102. bay 
. lightning 103. shore 
. thunder 104. cape 
. Tain 105. spring 
. rainbow 106. soak (for water in desert) 
. dew 107. current of river or sea 
. fog 108. high tide 
. night 109. low tide 
. Morning 110. north 
. midday III. south 
. afternoon 112. east 
. evening 113. west 
. water (fresh) 114. wind 
. sea, salt water 115. whirlwind 
. Tiver 116. mirage 
. bank of river 117. fire 
. earth, ground 118. smoke 
. mud 11g. path 
. Clay 120. charcoal 
. stone 121. ashes 
. Cave 122. meat 
. sand 123. vegetable food 
. light 124. honey 
(D) Trees (variable with district) 
tree 130. flower 
root 131. fruit 
stem, trunk 132. seed 
forked branch 133. grass 


leaf 134. paperbark, ti-tree 
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135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


149. 
150. 
I5I. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
16r. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
108. 
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(D) Trees (variable with district)—Continued 


wattle 

ironwood 
eucalyptus varieties 
coolibah 


cypress pine or other pines 


pandanus 
stringybark 


142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 


sandalwood 

oak 

beefwood 

corkwood 

lily root 

bamboo 

names of native fruits in use 


(E) Animals, Reptiles and Birds 


tail of animal 
fur of animal 
bird 

wing 

feather 

eggs 

nest 

dog (tame and wild) 
opossum 
kangaroo (varieties) 
kangaroo rat 
native cat 
bandicoot 

bush rat 
porcupine 

bat 

flying fox 
flying phalanger 
snake 

lizard 

frilled lizard 
iguana 
crocodile 


fish 

scale of fish 
fin 

tail of fish 


dugong 


172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
Igo. 
Igl. 
192. 
193. 


(F) Fishes 


199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 


horse 

cattle 

sheep 
eaglehawk 
chickenhawk 
dove 
kookaburra 
turkey (bustard) 
native companion 
pelican 

duck 

goose 

owl 

mopoke 
magpie lark 
magpie 

white cockatoo 
black cockatoo 
galah parrot 
rosella parrot 
king parrot 
swan 


shark 
bream 
stingray 
barramundi 
kingfish 


(other varieties according to incidence and need) 








204. 
205. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 


217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253- 
254. 
255- 
256. 
257. 
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fly 
lice 
black ant 
white ant 
green ant 
mosquito 
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(G) Invertebrates 


2it. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 


butterfly 
moth 
centipede 
scorpion 
spider 
grasshopper 


(H) Weapons and Utensils 


material for making fire 
firestick (carried) 
stone axe 
wommera 

spear (kinds) 
boomerang 
waddy 

throwing stick 
shield 

man’s bag 
woman’s bag 


alive 
dead 
big 
small 
long 
short 
good 
bad 
sick 
well 
thirsty 
hungry 
tired 
red 
white 
black, blue 
yellow 
green 
jealous 
lame 


228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235- 
236. 
237. 


2. Adjectives 


258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
257. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
275. 
276. 
277. 


axe handle 
hairbelt 

forehead band 
grinding stones 
sinew (string) 
coolamin 

pubic tassel 
European clothing 
peg for nose 
knife (modern) 


blind (one or both eyes) 
sad 

happy, glad 

full, sated (or of bucket) 
empty (of bucket) 

quick 

slow 

deaf 

dumb (often also “ mad ”’) 
strong 

weak 

right (hand) 

left (hand) 

right, correct 

wrong 

fat 

thin 

angry 

peaceable 

sleepy 
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278. greedy 


279 
280 
281 


. grey-haired 
. pregnant 
. hard 


2. Adjectives—Continued 


282. 
283. 
284. 


(3) Verbs 


soft 
sweet 
bitter, sour 


Prefatory Note. Reference should be made back to ‘‘ Language Types ” (p. 148). 
Though the verb is frequently the most complicated part of speech, this is not always 
so. The sentences given below (p. 161) will allow of further study of the verb. In 
“ classifying languages ”’ it is usual for the pronoun object to be incorporated into 
the verb, as already noted, so that the enquirer asking for “ see” may be given 
“I see him,” “‘ I see you” or some other form which he will only later be able to 


analyse. It may be well, if the language has proved to be “ classifying,” to give as 
test sentences “I see the man,” “I see the woman” before going on with other 
verbs. 

285. die 311. roast 

286. eat 312. ask (for or about) 
287. drink 313. answer 

288. stand 314. blow (with mouth) 
289. sit 315. wind blows 

290. rise 316. sun rises 

291. speak 317. sun sets 

292. call 318. moon rises 

293. run 319. moon sets 

294. walk 320. climb 

295. bring 321. jump 

296. take away 322. laugh 

297. get 323. tickle 

298. snatch, grab 324. scratch 

299. give 325. remember 

300. hit 326. forget 

301. break 327. throw away 

302. fall 328. send 

303. see 329. scold 

304. watch 330. swim 

305. hear 331. fish swims 

306. like, want 332. look for 

307. hate 333. smell (a thing) 
308. sing 334. cover up 

309. cry 335. uncover 

310. steal 336. wait for 
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(3) Verbs—Continued 


337. dance 360. pull 
338. finish (a job) 361. roll (an object) 
339. make 362. wave (a flag, etc.) 
340. pretend (“ gammon ”’) 363. fly (of bird) 
341. go (away) 364. dive 
342. turn 365. catch 
343. come 366. miss 
344. come back 367. shoot (gun) 
345. put 368. knock at 
346. hold, keep 369. kick 
347. show 370. bite 
348. hide : 371. pinch 
349. lose 372. dodge 
350. hunt 373- spear 
351. move (trans. and intrans.) 374. whistle 
352. leave 375. spit 
353. follow 376. vomit 
354. carry . 377. grow 
355. we meet 378. cough 
356. pass by 379. sneeze 
357- crawl (of baby; also of snake) 380. shiver 
358. lead (a person) 381. bend down 
359. push 382. chop (wood) 
(4) Numerals 
One two three 
five ten 


It will probably be found that any words obtained for “‘ five’ or “‘ ten ’”’ really 
mean either “hand” or “ handful.” 


(5) Pronouns 


Pronouns in Australian languages are frequently complicated. They may vary 
for case as well as showing the three numbers—singular, dual and plural—tike the 
nouns. In the first person dual and plural there are usually two forms, one inclusive 


of the person spoken to, the other exclusive of this person, as though we were to say 
in English : 


you-and-I: dual inclusive 
he-and-I: dual exclusive first person 


all-of-us: plural inclusive 
they-and-I: plural exclusive \ first person 
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The general scheme of pronouns may be tabulated in English thus : 











| Singular Dual Plural 
| | 
| | 
I. inclusive you-and-I we (all) 
I. exclusive I | he-and-I they-and-I 
2 . you | you-two you (all) 
3 ht | he (she) they-two they (all) 





If the language has noun classes, search must be made for pronouns of the third 
person, but not all classifying languages have pronouns for all classes. 

Sentences such as the following may serve to make pronouns available. 

I am going away; you stay here! 

Test “‘ you two”’ and “ you all” as well as ‘ 

He-and-I 

They-and-I 

Here the stress will be on the first person, and the second may be more or less 
neglected. 

You-and-I will go. 

We will all go. 

See the man sitting over there: who is he? 

See the woman sitting over there: who is she ? 


“you (one).” 


\ are going away; you stay here! 


ae 


Change the nouns into “ two men,” “ two women,” “ mob,” and examine the 
resulting differences. These if rightly answered ought to allow the pronouns to be 
tabulated in the native language as in the English example above. In a classifying 
language other nouns must be tested as well as ‘‘ man ”’ and “ woman,” according to 
the groupings that have already been found. 

An actual example of the results of testing thus for “ variables ”’ in a classifying 
language may be shown in the Anyula language, spoken on the south-western shores 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, where six noun-classes exist and show concord in adjective 
pronoun and verb: 


Class I. Njayandayu mininyia walgura njambayu ganayana? yandiwa 
djiwini ? Who is that big man I saw? Where is he sitting ? 

Class II. Rayandayu ananawaija rawalgura rambayu garayana? yandanda 
djariwini ? Who is that big woman I saw? Where is she 
sitting ? 

Class III. Riyandayu mininyia (or ananawaija) riwalgura rimbayu gawunil- 
ayana? Riyandiwa djawulawini? Who are those two big 
men (or women) I saw ? Where are they-two sitting ? 
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Class IV. Liyandayu mininyia (or ananawaija) liwalgura limbayu galunayana ? 
a Liyandiwa djalawini ? Who are those big men (or women) I 
saw? Where are they sitting ? 
Class V. Manjayaniju mijidji mawalgura mambayu gunayana? yandawu 
oe guijtbara ? Whose is that big fire-drill I saw ? Where did you 
put it? 
Class VI. Nanjayantju najiba nawalgura nambayu gananayana? yandanu 
ginajijibara ? Whose is that big coolamin I saw? Where did 
you put it ?5 
It will be seen here that the concord in this language involves the words for 
““ whose ?”’ and “‘ where ?”’ also. This is nearly always the case. 
d Other types of pronouns may be tested for directly—this, that, who, what, etc. 
Examples of these will occur in the compilation of the Phrasebook (p. 170). 


3. SUPPLEMENTARY WorpD-LIsTs 
The following lists represent words that are fairly common, but not so funda- 
mental as the preceding. They may be gathered at a later date, after the first lists 
have been brought into use. They are again divided functionally. 


255 (t) The Body, Language, and Miscellaneous Nouns 
383. Eyebrow 404. pain 
384. eyelash 405.. tears 
385. brain 406. juice 
386. waist 407. Marrow 
387. thumb 408. talk, conversation 
ti 388. first finger 409. book 
nm 389. second finger 410. paper 
ing 390. third finger 4II. argument 
ve 391. little finger 412. agreement 
| 392. muscle 413. a lie 
ing 393. wrinkle 414. truth (tell the truth) 
ei 394. fist 415. a song 
ios 395. lap 416. a story 
396. armpit 417. a corroboree 
397. penis 418. circle, ring 
[wa 398. testicles 419. centre 
ig ? 399. anus 420. outline 
nda 400. vulva 421. parts of spear: butt, haft, point 
she 401. lump 422. bundle, bunch 
402. boil (sore) 423. funeral 
ali. 403. fever 
big 


5 From A. Capell, ‘‘ The Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” Oceania, Vol. XII, 
P- 390. 
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424. 
425. 
426. 
427. 
428. 
429. 
430. 
431. 
432. 
433.- 
434- 
435. 
436. 
437- 
438. 
439. 
440. 
44I. 
. idle 
443- 
. poor 
445- 
446. 
447- 
448. 
449. 
450. 
451. 
452. 
453- 
454. 
455- 


488. 
489. 
499. 
491. 
492. 
493- 
494. 
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(tt) Adjectives 


awake 
clever 
clumsy 
sensible 
anxious 
astonished 
lonely 
alone 
selfish 
liberal 
beloved 
eager, keen 
patient 
impatient 
famous 
lazy 
active 
busy 


rich 


just 
unjust 
tabu 
secret 
foreign 
shy 
naughty 
crippled 
cunning 
thick 
thin, of objects, not people 


begin 

hurry 

put it off 

stop 

change 

put back, replace 
need 


456. 
457- 
458. 
459. 
460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 
465. 
466. 
467. 
468. 
469. 
479. 
471. 
472. 
473- 
474- 
475. 
476. 
477- 
478. 
479- 
480. 
481. 
482. 
483. 
484. 
485. 
486. 
487. 


(iti) Verbs 


(a) General 


495. 
496. 
497. 
498. 
499. 
500. 
501. 


narrow 

wide 

high 

low 

absent 

upright 

horizontal 

steep 

loose, as a post 

tight 

any extra colours named by natives 
bright 

raw (meat, fish) 
cooked 

wild (animal) 

tame 

savage 

barren (woman ; tree) 
important 

alike 

different 

apart (from others) 
easy. 

difficult 

true 

false 

vain, proud 

early 

late 

strange, peculiar 
slippery ' 
insecure (as stone not balanced) 


be unable (to do) 

scatter 

renew, make new 

embrace 

kiss 

commit adultery 

“hang around,” refuse to go 





es 





502. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
506. 
507. 
508. 
5099. 
510. 
511. 


522. 
523- 
524. 
525. 
526. 
527- 
528. 
529. 
530. 
531. 


541. 
542. 
543- 
544- 
545- 
54. 
547- 
548. 
549. 
550. 
551. 
552. 
553- 
554- 
555- 
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(b) Natural 
float 512. 
sink 513. 
melt (as fat in fire) 514. 
tremble 515. 
swell 516. 
flow 517. 
overflow 518. 
burst 519. 
stick, adhere 520. 
shine, of a light 521. 


(c) Action, etc. 


532. 
533: 


enter 

go out 

wander aimlessly 

go on hands and knees 

ride 

steer a boat 

ring bell 

swing (intransitive) 

row a boat 

roll (intransitive), as down a hill 


534- 


535- 
530. 
537: 
538. 
539. 
540. 


reflect ; dazzle 
fade, of colours 
decay 

be suspended 
to lean 

slip 

drip 

splash 

revolve 

wither 


point 

fetch 

leap as a frog 

chase 

stray from a path 

swing the arms in walking 
bend the head 

fold the arms 

cross the legs 


(d2) Human and Animal 


feel 

sneak up on 
taste 

touch 

bury 

smile 

marry (man or woman) 
wound 

sweat 

cure (sick person) 
shave 

comb hair 

curl hair 

tear a thing 

feed 


550. 


557- 


558. 


559- 
560. 
561. 


562. 


563. 
564. 
565. 
566. 
567. 
568. 
569. 


sting 
swallow 
kneel 
bow down 
open 

shut 

lick 
frown 
choke (trans. and intrans.) 
stoop 
wink 
hiccough 
peep 

star 


Most of these words can be illustrated by action. 
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(e) Mental 
570. mind, care for 579. blame 
571. remind 580. accuse 
572. mean (what do you. . . ?) 581. forbid 
573. believe 582. flatter 
574. excite 583. tease 
575- choose 584. annoy 
576. adopt (child) 585. worry 
577. promise 586. confuse 
578. praise 587. quarrel 
(f) General 

588. Leak 609. cut 
589. swing 610. fasten 
590. sprinkle 611. grind 
591. smash 612. crush to powder 
592. poke 613. tie 
593. squeeze 614. fasten 
594. prick 615. wrap up 
595. paint, decorate 616. pack up 
596. sew 617. leave out 
597. twist 618. waste 
598. scrape (as a hide) 619. share out 
599. upset, spill 620. whisper 
600. stir 621. swear 
601. mix 622. win 
602. pour out 623. draw (picture) 
603. dip 624. console 
605. sweep 625. arrest a man 
606. wipe 626. tempt, try out 
607. pluck, as a bird 627. warn 
608. stretch, make taut 628. attack 

629. escape 


PART III. SENTENCES 


Not only have the words of a language to be collected, they have also to be put 
together in sentences if they are to be used. The next section of this booklet is 
therefore concerned with the construction of sentences. The first group is arranged 
as “‘ Substitution Tables.” A substitution table is an abbreviated list of sentences. 
The words from each column can be combined separately with each of the words in 
the next column. Thus in S.1.a below, it is possible to construct the following 
phrases: my father, my mother, my younger brother (and any other relatives 
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needed) ; your father, your mother, your younger brother, etc. ; his father, his 
mother, his younger brother, etc., and other possessives may be used—and for a 
first trial should be used—and finally two or more relatives may be asked for: my 
fathers (i.e., my father and his brothers, according to native reckoning of kinships). 
So in S.1.b, the possessives may be combined with the various parts of the body, 
and the same parts of the body may be asked for in reference to a man or an animal. 
So the Substitution Table is a sort of shorthand, and the number of possible sentences 
to be obtained from one table is found by multiplying the number of words in each 
column together with those of the other columns. So S.3.4 would produce 240 
sentences. Actually the full number will never be needed, but only such a selection 
made as is needed to make the principles of grammar involved clear. 


The tables are grouped as I, 2, 3, etc., according to the point of grammar dealt 
with in each, and subdivided into a, 6, c, etc., according to special uses within the 
one point of grammar involved. Thus the main outlines of the language are covered. 


_I. SUBSTITUTION TABLES 




















S. 1a My father Test for dual or plural relationships: 
Your mother our husbands (two women speak- 
his younger brother ing), etc. 

etc. etc. 
&. sé My head(s) 
Your ear(s) 
etc. two ears Add any other parts of the body. 
the dog’s 
the ’roo’s 
the dogs’ 
the men’s 

S$; te The bird’s nest 
the crow’s egg Some of these can be tested in plurals 
the white wing 
cockatoo’s tail 

S. 2.a One | white flower(s) 

Two | yellow cloth(s) 
Three | red May be preceded by | give me 
Many | give him 

S. 2.6 One big boy(s) give her 
Two small girl(s) give us 
Many | good spear(s) | give them 

bad canoe(s) 

S. 3z I am | hot Also add “ very,” “a bit.” 

You are cold 
He is tired 
She is sick 

etc. hurt 
My hand is | well 
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S. 3.a This flower is red 
That cloth is not yellow (Demonstrate here.) 
These | flowers are white 
Those cloths are not 
Those two | 
S. 3.6 Give me a red flower 
Don’t give | him two long sticks 
her my white dress 
us a new forehead band 
them three bish fish 
S. 3.¢ My . house | is good 
Your eye is not bad 
His wommera big 
etc. small 
S. 3d This | house of mine is good 
That spear of yours is not | bad 
eye was 
dog was not | . 
food 
stick 
5.34 This is my spear(s) 
That is not your bag(s) 
These are his | cloth(es) 
Those are not etc. boomerang(s) 
Don’t give him my father’s torch(es) (piece of firewood) 
my brother’s tobacco 
PAY SOREL SAN RAAB LD SR ORI! nok BoA Ma Se ties 
S. 4.a Who (1, 2, plur.) took this | stick 
Whose little boy(s) | brought | that kangaroo 
| bandicoot, etc. 
| | (vegetable names) 
S. 4.6 Who is your father 
Where was | his mother 
her father’s mother 
your mother’s mother 
their 
S. 5.a Verbs intransitive : select within the following, but be careful of lesser tense 


variations, e.g. within the day. 


I came to the camp 
You will from your house 
He did not come to see you (I, 2, plural) 
etc. will not from the water 
am going early 
i late 
will not come 
did not 
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S. 5.6 I am going | early 
You are not going late 
etc. to-day 
Are you | to-morrow 
Is he | every day 
etc. next month 
S. §.¢ I went | last night 
You came back yesterday afternoon 
etc. did not go back | last month 
| three nights ago 
| a long time ago 
S. 5.d The man goes | quickly 
Two men do(es) not go | slowly 
The woman | will go well 
Two women | went 
The men will not 
The woman | did not 
The water 
(current) 
The spear 
The cloud 
S. 5.€ One man (men) is (are) | sitting here 
Two woman (-e) | is (are) not | standing | there 
Three | dog(s) near you 
The Transitive Verb. 
S. 6.a Put my | spear on | the ground 
Don’t put your axe under the stone 
Look at etc. honey near the paperbark 
Don’t look at basket close to 
(all nrs.) | 
S. 6.6 Go and sit inside | the house 
Don’t wait outside 
Stand | 
S. 6.¢ What !do you | want? (all nrs.) | I want(s) | a good| spear 
does he We-2 alittle} drink 
We plenty | food 
| He meat 
S. 6.d I throw (2) spear(s) at you 
etc. threw (a) stone(s) at him (her) 
will throw boomerang(s) at my sister(s) 
will not sticks at the dogs 
did not throw at them 
never did 
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S. 6.¢ A man | see(s) me 
A woman | saw you 
A dog | will (not) see etc., etc. 
A snake did (not) see 
A ’'roo | can(not) 


Each of the subjects in dual and plural also. 



































S. 6.f Can you | see me 
You cannot | speak to him 
He can(not) | her 
They can(not) us 
He wants (to) them 
He likes to ___| my father(s) 
S. 6.g The man brought | the turtle(s) from the canoe 
The men sent everything to the beach 
will the woman to the house 
You will not send 
etc. did not bring 
| might aoe : | 
S. 6.h You (1, 2, pl.) | bring me that good | turtle(s) 
Don’t take from me | those two big woman (women) 
Did you send me those | tree(s) 
When will you; give me | spear(s) 
Why did he him, etc. yam(s) 
So te el 
Reflexives. 
S.7 I hurt myself (conjugate). Also shave, wash, look at. If I do that I’ll hurt 
myself. 
I | see the baby 
wash | myself All persons pos. and neg. 
will see | 
3 will wash | ee acre BU es ec 
Reciprocals. 
S. 8 Now | look at | each other 
Don’t | fight 
a | 
You | Spear | 
They _ swear at Eve i Deis ea oe 
Causatives. 
S.9 Wash these clothes and make-them-white. 


The horse has stopped: I'll make-him-go. 
is running: I'll make-him-stop. 
All tenses, etc., if necessary. 
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Verbs: Miscellaneous. 





S.10.a I | killed | the ’roo 
You will kill | the opossum 
The man might kill two snakes 
The dog will not kill three porcupines 
did not kill | a man 
a woman 








you, etc., etc. 





S.10.6 The boy | is born 
is initiated 
| is married (one wife; next wife—same word ?) 
| finds a child 
| becomes a father (the child is born) 
is ill 
dies 
is buried 
goes back to the spirit home 





S.10.¢ The woman is (are) gathering shellfish 





The women do(es) not gather | lily root 
Two women will (not) gather | root-foods 
did (not) gather | fruits 
S.10.d I told the woman | to gather shellfish 
You | will tell the girl(s) lily-root 
etc. | will not tell roots 
| want 





Select from S.10.e. 





I make a spear 
The man ~ made hairbelts 
Two men will make foreheadbands 
A man and a woman | are not making baskets 
Men did not make a canoe 
We two will not make a house 
We all always make 
| like to make 
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Soctal Activities. 























S.11I I | wake in the morning 
do you “make -—| fire —__ | im the evening 
(s)he | food every day 

| bring | firewood — 
pick up spears 
a dilly bag 
my wommera 
__| my billy-can 
cook mussels 
crabs 
fish 
’TOO 
yam y 
dig an oven 
put | stones in the oven 
fire 
roo | 
cover up | the ‘roo 
uncover 











For the investigation of verb forms the following substitution tables may also 
be found useful. It should be noted that some languages have special forms for the 
negative of the verb. In these cases it may be necessary also to work through the 
Verb Substitution Table in the negative as well as the positive, reading a “ not” 
into each sentence. 


Verb Substitution Table 























I hit the boy with a stick. The boy hit|me 
We-two us-two 
We us 

2. Did that dog bite|you ? 

you-two ? 
you ? 

3. Did you see|me in the camp yesterday ? Why did you not come to|me ? 
us-two us-two ? 
us us ? 

4. I sawl|you we all saw|you 

you-two you-two 
you you 
5. I followed three men. Three men followed|me 
We-two ; us-two 
We Jus 
6. Did your father see you in the camp? 
7. Why did|/you followjme |tothecamp? I did not follow|you 
you-two us-two We-two you-two 
you us We you 


























1€ 
ne 





Io. 


II. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


. Your father followed 
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you 
you-two 
you 
. The alligator bit my (your, etc.) leg. The dog bit|me 
us-two 
us 


My brother 
My two brothers 
My three brothers 


My brother (nr.) dug an oven for the kangaroo. 


killed three kangaroos. (Try Class here !) 


























Did the men hit|you yesterday ? They did not hit|me 
you-two us-two 
you us 
That mob was hitting the other mob with waddies 
Bring|me __|the food and|I will give you a little 
us-two we-two 
us we 
He brought|me  |the food and|I gave|him a little 
They-two us-two we-two them-two 
They us we them 























2. VERB CONSTRUCTION SENTENCES 
The following material may serve either an alternative to the preceding verbal 


substitution tables, or as an addition to them if the subject still needs clarification. 


_ 


II. 
13. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 


SHOW AMNEYW HH 


(i) Present Tense 


. I see a snake. 
. The snake sees me. 
. Where do you see him ? 


I see him sitting down there. 


. Father is looking at his baby. 


Where is he ? 

He sits there. 

We-two see him ; he sees us-two. 

No, he can’t see us-two, and now we-two can’t see him. 
We-all see him; he sees us-all. 


(ii) Past Tense 


Where did you find him ? 12. I found him there. 

I found you there too. 14. You found me here ? 

I talked to him yesterday, and he talked to me. 

I talked to you at supper-time ; I told you to go home. 

Who told you that ? 18. Father told me; he told us-two. 
We-two told him you had gone away. 
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20. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
33- 


36. 
38. 
39- 
40. 


42. 
43. 
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When did you-two tell me ? 21. Yesterday; we-all told you. 
What did you-all tell me ? 

I told you all, and [’ll tell you again. 

When did you (all) tell him? 25. What did you (all) tell him ? 
They all told me. 27. I told them all. 

When did you (1, 2, plural) tell them ? 

What did they tell you (1, 2, plural) ? 

Father told them all to go away. 


(iii) Future Tense 
When will you see me ? 32. I'll see you later. 
Ill see you and your brother to-morrow. 


. Will you see your father by and bye? 35. Yes, I'll see him by and bye. 
I'll talk to you by and bye. 37. I'll talk to my father now. 
He will talk to us-two. 

Father will talk to us all to-morrow. 
We all shall talk to father. 41. I'll tell them by and bye. 


(iv) Mixed, including Imperatives 
A crocodile (a dog) bit my leg. 
Look out, that knife will cut your hand. (07, you will cut yourself with that 
knife.) 


. Why are you eating my food? 45. Haven’t you your own food ? 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 
51. 
52. 
53- 
55- 


I have none, and you are all eating. 

You have none, and we are all eating. 

Here is some for you; now we can all eat together. 

Give it to me. 50. Here—I give it to you. 

Father gave it to me; he did not give it to you. 

I will give it to you to-morrow. 

Father will give me some more. 54. I'll give some to my two brothers. 
They-two gave me food yesterday. 


The above sentences will incidentally test out most of the common case forms 


of the pronouns (or the incorporated forms, if such exist). Other pronouns and other 
points of grammar may be tried out through sentences like the following : 


Nn WwW 


3. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


. Our wommeras are similar. 2. Our dilly-bags are different. 
. The spear is longer than the wommera. 
. I'll eat before I drink. 


He is the worst boy of all. 
This man is stronger than that one. 





~~ hr 


5 


&> ors > md ij 26 beh bel bd COCO 


hat 


rms 
her 





_ 


— Se 
No oF 


oD ON 


SL MY AAHWHNH 
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When it comes to a fight, John is a better man than Peter. 


. Wash the clothes and make them whiter than they are now! 


Join a piece of wood to this and make it longer. 


. I’ve told you twice; once should be enough ; and I'll certainly not tell you 


three times. 


. You have a very good horse, but mine is the best. 


4. OTHER PRONOUNS 


. Everybody likes him. 


I knocked at the door but no one came. 


. A little bread is better than none ; give me as much as you can. 
. Each man had a spear; some had two. 
. The river overflowed at first on the one bank, later it overflowed on both sides. 


I expected my father and brother ; neither came. 
Someone is coming. I think it is—oh, what’s his name ! 


. I have finished that drink; give me another. 


Which book do you like best ? 


. He gave them his only spear; now he has none. 
. Five months ago he was almost drowned, but somebody rescued him. 
. Stop me if I say anything wrongly. 


5. SUBORDINATE FORMS OF THE VERB, ETC. 
Some languages will show variations of the verb to indicate adverbial distinctions 


such as repetition, continuity of action, etc. These and kindred forms are shown in 
the following sentences : 


10. 
II. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


I 
3 
5. 
6 
8 


I am sitting here. 2. We are all sitting here. 
. We all sit here together. 4. We all stand here together. 
We all keep standing (or sitting) together. 
. He is still alive. 7. He lived a long time at... 
. He talked a long time. g. He laughed a long time. 


I waited a long time for him. 
I waited a little while for him. 


I hit him once. 13. I kept hitting him. 
I kept hitting him a long time. 
I hit him often. 16. I hit him hard. 


If I see him I will give it to him. 

If I see you I will give you the money. 

If I don’t see him I’m going home. 

He went away before I saw him. 

My grandfather died before I was born. 

He keeps on looking at me ; I shall ask him if he wants anything. 
If he is in the camp I would like to see him. 
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24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35: 
36. 


_ 
HON OW 


13. 
15. 
17. 
19. 
2I. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
29. 
31. 
33- 
35- 
37- 
39- 
41. 
43- 
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I wanted to see him yesterday, but he went away. 
Why have you come? I’ve come to see my father. 
I'll make it longer. 

I’ll shorten it. 

I drank the medicine to make me stronger. 

I spoil it (make it bad). 

I blacken it. 

If you leave this in the sun it will go black. 

The leaves fall from the tree and then go yellow. 
Why did you wet my dress ? 

If you leave your dress out it will get wet. 

All right ; it will get dry again. 

I'll dry it for you by the fire. 


PART IV. PHRASEBOOK 


The sentences contained in the following Phrasebook will not only serve to give 
fuller information on the language, but in case of natives still tribal, amongst whom 
very little English is spoken, it will provide sentences of use for everyday contacts. 
The sections are divided according to the subject dealt with. 


1. General Questions and Answers 


Make it like this. 

No, my father made it. 

I don’t believe you. 

What are you going to do? 


. What is that ? 2. Who is that ? 
. What is his name ? 4. Where is your camp ? 
. Where do you come from ? 6. Where are you going ? 
. What do you want? 8. I want that one. 
. Give me some string. to. I won’t give you any; it’s mine. 
. Bring me that. 12. I have brought the string. 
Go to him. 14. Come to me. Or, Come with me. 
Tell me... 16. Come inside. 
Go outside. 18. Hurry up! 
How far is it ? 20. Burn up the rubbish. 
What are you looking for ? 22. Are you tired ? 
No, I am not tired. 24. Take those things away. 
Send him to me. 26. Have you finished your work ? 
He is a very good boy. 28. Call him (or her). 
Say it slowly. 30. Is that true? 
Yes, I think so. 32. How do you know? 
I saw it myself. 34. Where did you hear that ? 
My friend came and told me. 36. Who did this? (Or, Who made this ?) 


. Did you make this ? 
. You are much mistaken. 


38 
40 
42. 
44 


How did you come here ? 


. Don’t do that. 





45. 
47. 
49. 


53- 


O give 
whom 
itacts. 


his ?) 





102. 
104. 
106. 
108. 
II0. 
112. 
II4. 
116. 
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. What is he angry about ? 46. He is not angry. 

. Look out ! Mind that snake ! 48. Come away from the water. 
. Give me... 50. I give it to you. 

. He gave it to me yesterday. 52. Give me some tobacco. 


. I won’t give you any; you have not worked. 


2. Talking the Language 


. Can you speak English ? 55. Can you speak. . .? 
. What did you say ? 57. Don’t talk so fast. 
. I don’t understand you. 59. I don’t know what he says. 
. What are they talking about? 61. Who can talk this language ? 
. Ask him. 63. Ask them. 
. Tell him. 65. Tell them 
. Tell (plural) him. 67. Tell (plural) them. 
3. Relationships and Marriage. 
. Where is your father ? 69. What is your father’s name ? 
. What is your mother’s name? 71. Is your father alive ? 
. Is your mother alive ? 73. Are you married ? 
. Is this marriage straight ? 75. This marriage is not straight. 
. He must not speak to that woman. 
. She is his wife’s mother. 78. What is your country ? 
. What is your totem ? 80. What is your spirit home ? 
. What is your dream-totem ? 82. Where were you born ? 
. I was born here. 84. Where was your wife born ? 
. What is her totem ? 86. Where is your sister ? 
. She is dead. 88. Have you no sister ? 
. Is your father well ? go. Who is your headman ? 
. How many children have you? 92. What are their names ? 
. He has stolen my wife. 94. This man wants to get married. 


. He cannot get a wife here. 


4. Expressions of Time and Weather 


. To-day. 97. Yesterday. 
. To-morrow. 99. The day before yesterday. 
. The day after to-morrow. tor. The dry season. 
The wet season. 103. Last night. 
Early this morning. 105. The sun is shining. 
The moon is shining. 107. The sky is cloudy. 
The sky is clear. tog. It is going to rain. 
It is raining. 111. Do you think it will rain to-day ? 
Wait till the rain stops. 113. The wet season will soon be here. 
When will he return ? 115. Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps next day. 


We shall start early to-morrow morning. 





117. 
IIg. 
121. 
123. 


125. 


127. 
129. 
131. 
133. 
135. 
137. 
139. 
14I. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
147. 
149. 
15I. 
152. 
154. 
150. 
157- 
159. 
161. 


162. 
164. 
166. 
168. 
170. 
172. 
174. 
176. 
177. 
179. 
181. 
182. 
. I have a sore on my leg. 
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5. Meals 
I am hungry. 118. I am thirsty. 
Have you eaten ? 120. Bring me some cold water. 
Make some tea. 122. Is the water boiling yet ? 
This is very good water. 124.-I want a cook. 
Who will come with me ? 126. I will go with you. 
Put the fish on the fire. 128. Have you any yams? 
I have not dug any. 130. Go and cook your food, 
Is the food cooked ? 132. Not yet, but nearly. 
Where did you put my food? 134. I put it in that bag. 
Have you made any bread ? 136. Make it immediately ; here is flour. 
Get me some honey. 138. A woman is climbing a tree for honey. 
Cut me some wood. - 140. Light the fire. 
Is the fire burning well ? 142. Is that wood heavy ? 


No, it is quite light. 

Don’t forget to gather some sticks for the fire. 

Who is that chopping the bush ? 146. Tell him to bring some more wood. 
Have you plenty of wood ? 148. Where is your fire-drill ? 


I am going to make fire. 150. Can we get food here ? 

What food have you in the camp ? 

1 will shoot a kangaroo. 153. Do you like this food ? 

I do not like it. 155. Let us go and look for more. 


The women have brought in some yams. 

This is not white man’s food. 158. I cannot eat that. 

What sort of tree is that ? 160. That is a corkwood tree. 
That is a gum tree; it does not bear fruit. 


6. Health 
Are you quite well ? 163. No, I am not well to-day. 
I am sick. 165. He (she) is sick. 
My hand is hurt. 167. His foot is swollen. 
How did you hurt yourself ? 169. I fell from a tree. 
He fell and hurt his arm. 171. This man is sick. 
What has he been eating ? 173. He has a pain in the stomach. 
He has broken his arm. 175. He hit me and cut my head. 


This man has a spear-wound in the thigh. 
Keep the flies out of your eyes. 178. The flies are worrying me. 


Kill those mosquitoes. 180. He is afraid because he is sick. 
He has gone bush because he has leprosy. 
He has fever. 183. She has sore eyes. 








ur. 


ney. 








185. 
187. 
189. 
IgI. 
193. 
195. 
197. 
199. 


201. 


203. 
205. 


207. 
208. 
210. 
212. 
214. 
216. 
218. 


220. 
222. 
224. 
226. 
227. 
229. 
230. 
232. 
234. 
236. 
238. 
240. 
242. 
244. 
246. 
248. 
249. 
251. 


* Pidgin English form: ‘‘ suppose me feller go more long way.” 
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7. Travelling 
Is this road good ? 186. No, the rain has made it bad again. 
Where does this track go? 188. Where is there any water ? 
Guide me. 1g0. Follow me. 
Ask him if he is going tothe bush. 192. Tell him we will both go. 
You must go to-day. 194. Don’t wait for me. 
Wait for me here. 196. I will give you your rations. 
You can go on ahead. 198. Where did you sleep last night ? 
Where can we sleep ? 200. Bring the boat to the bank of the river. 
Look, the boat is aground. 202. Push it off again. 
It is off again. 204. I want to go to the river. 
Why do you want to go? 206. There are crocodiles in that river. 


Mind you don’t slip on the stones. 
The current is very strong here. 209. We cannot cross; the river is in flood. 


I am going for a walk. 211. I am going away. 

I saw him walking about. 213. This place is no good. 

Let us go farther.*® 215. They three went together. 

They are sitting down. 217. They will not come back again to-day. 

I can see a smoke signal. 219. Where can we find water ? 
8. Datly Work 

I want some carriers. 221. Where are my carriers ? 

Come here to work to-morrow. 223. Come here (plural) to work. 

Where are the new men ? 225. The old man has not come yet. 

We must begin work the day after to-morrow. 

Why has he not come ? 228. Perhaps he is sick. 

I want some men to go and chop wood. 

I want a guide to... 231. Dig a hole here. 

Who dug that hole ? 233. Carry that load to the boat. 

I cannot carry it. 235. I want someone to help me. 

I shall send someone to help you. 237. Bring that stone. 

Cut that tree down. 239. Be careful, it is falling ! 

Split that log. 241. Let it dry in the sun. 

Tell (plur.) them to come in. 243. What have you told them ? 

What have you told him ? 245. I have told him... 

I have told them... 247. Send them a message stick. 

A man has brought a message stick. 

Tell me what he says. 250. What does it say ? 

Say that again. 
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252. 
253- 
255- 
257. 
258. 
260. 
262. 
264. 
266. 
268. 
270. 
271. 
273- 
275. 
277. 
279. 
281. 
283. 


284. 
286. 
288. 
290. 
292. 
293. 
295. 


297. 
299. 
301. 
302. 
304. 
306. 
308. 
310. 
311. 
313. 
314. 
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9. Hunting and Fishing 


We shall hunt kangaroos to-morrow. 

We shall hunt opossums to-day. 254. Yesterday he was fishing. 

Burn off the grass for kangaroos. 256. Go to the house and bring a gun. 
He sneaked up on a sleeping kangaroo. 

Have you seen any kangaroos? 259. I have not seen any. 


I am going fishing. 261. I have lost my fish-spear. 

Is this your spear ? 263. Where did you leave it ? 

Help me to find it. 265. Do you want to take your spear ? 
No, leave it here for a while. 267. I want some spears and the wommera. 


Hit the animal with your waddy. 269. I threw the throwing-stick at him. 
I see a large kangaroo in the grass. 


I see a snake on the stone. 272. I speared it. 

Try to spear him behind. 274. Carry it to the camp. 
Singe it and put it in the oven. 276. We have covered it up. 
Now we shall take it out. 278. What sort of fish is that ? 
Is it good for food ? 280. Have you caught any fish ? 


Yes, we have plenty of fish. 282. No, we have not got any. 
Keep a look out for turtles. 


10. On a River 
Is this the boat ? 285. Where are the paddles ? 
The paddle is in the boat. 287. They are coming on a raft. 
Launch the canoe. 289. You push behind. 
You pull in front. 291. The canoe is upset. 
Look out, the current will upset the canoe ! 
Bring another canoe. 294. Who came in that canoe ? 


My mother came in that canoe. 296. This canoe is better than that. 


11. In Times of Danger 


These natives are not friendly. 298. They would like to kill us. 

What has happened ? 300. There are two men fighting. 
There are men hiding near the camp. 

They are on the top of the hill. 303. They are hiding among the stones. 
They have been killing cattle. 305. He has speared a white man. 
They want to spear us. 307. If you go quickly you will catch them. 
They are running away. 309. Let us sneak round behind them. 
We shall not see them again to-day. 

They may come back to-night. 312. I am going to look again. 

You keep watch this way ; I will keep watch that way. 

Can you see anybody ? 315. No, they are all quiet. 





em. 
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316. I see a smoke signal. 317. They must have known we were coming. 
318. The police have got two men. 319. Tell the women to go bush. 
320. They will be safe there. 


12. Amusements 


321. I would like to see a corroboree. 322. When will there be a corroboree ? 
323. What corroboree is this ? 324. What do you call this one ? 

325. They are gathering together now. 326. The women are starting to sing. 
327. The men are dancing now. 328. The singing has stopped. 

329. They are having a rest. 330. It is all over now. 

331. The women are not allowed to see this one. 

332. Do you know how to do this? 333. No, but I will ask this girl. 

334. All right, she is a smart girl. 335- The boys are playing chasings. 
336. The children are swimming. 337. They are playing with toy spears. 
338. They are hunting for lizards. 





The above Phrasebook has been worked in some forty north Australian languages 
and two in New South Wales. Slight modifications can be made to suit different 
environments, but the vocabulary and sentences contained will help to give insight 
into the languages. Further practice may be gained along a number of lines. It 
is often helpful to give a native a subject—a kangaroo hunt, a fishing party, a fight, 
etc., to describe in his own words slowly enough to be taken down. After this the 
text can be gone through with him for translation purposes and new words learnt in 
that way. In the later stages much depends on the interest and skill of the investi- 
gator, and the amount of possible study is unlimited for anyone who knows how to 
take advantage of casual opportunities. When the people’s confidence is gained 
much useful knowledge may be obtained through the recording of native legends and 
songs, and this, too, will lead to added understanding of both language and natives. 


NOTES ON Books 


There are no reliable general works on Australian languages, and most articles 
published before about 1930 have no very consistent phonetic systems. Help may, 
however, be obtained from some of the following : 


A. Capell : 

“The Structure of Australian Languages,’ Oceania, Vol. VIII (1937), 
No. I, pp. 27-61. 

“Languages of the Northern Kimberley Division, Western Australia,” 
Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 6. 

“The Classification of Languages in North and North-West Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4. 

“* Notes on the Wunambal Language,”’ Oceania, Vol. XI, No. 3. 

“ The Languages of Arnhem Land,” Oceania, Vol. XII, No. 4; Vol. XIII, 
No. I. 
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A. P. Elkin: ‘‘ The Nature of Australian Languages,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, 
Ppp. 127-169 ; Oceania Monograph, No. 2, which contains also other articles 
on these languages. 


T. G. H. Strehlow: “ Aranda Phonetics and Grammar,” Oceania Monograph, 
No. 7. 


Among older books, now only to be found in libraries, much useful matter is 
contained in W. Ridley, Kamilaroi and Other Australian Languages, concerning 
N.S.W. and Queensland, and in J. Fraser, An Australian Language. Information 
on phonetics is to be gained from G. Noel Armfield, General Phonetics. There are 
many brief sketches of Aboriginal languages scattered through scientific journals, 
but most of them are extremely imperfect and frequently very inexact. They should 
not be used by beginners. The best are probably those of R. H. Matthews, which are 
very numerous and cover a large area of Australia. 

Copies of Oceania are obtainable from the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Sydney. 


A. CAPELL. 
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Timor Portugés : Contribuigdes para o seu Estudo Anthropolégico. By A. A. Mendes 
Corréa, Imprensa Nacional de Lisboa, 1944, pp. 235. 


This excellently produced volume is the first of a series entitled “‘ Memérias, 
Série antropoldgica e etnoldgica’’ issued by the Portuguese Ministry of the Colonies, 
and it is written by the Professor of Anthropology at Pérto University. It contains 
eight chapters, the last being translated into English in full. It is evidently, then, 
to this that the author attaches most importance, and to this criticism will largely 
be confined. The reader receives something of a shock, however, when he finds that 
the bulk of the volume is based on an album of photographs brought back by Sr. 
Fontoura after his term as Governor of Portuguese Timor. Use has been made also 
of certain natives present at the Pérto Exhibition in 1934. As far as physical 
anthropology is concerned, some useful results at least might be expected from these 
sources, but when we find that the author has a lot to say about linguistic classifica- 
tions also, without giving evidence that he has ever investigated the languages of the 
area himself, we become somewhat less satisfied with the matter presented. This 
becomes particularly marked when we study his last chapter on the ‘‘ Systematic 
Position of the Indonesians in General and of the Timorese in Particular.”” The 
reviewer's studies on the linguistic side make it very doubtful about the validity of 
the conclusions drawn in this last chapter. Thus on p. 115 the author classes 
Makassai as a deutero-Malay language ; the present reviewer has shown conclusively 
that this language, like Bunak, is not Indonesian at all, but “ Papuan” (Oceania, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4). He quotes Fiedler, in Die Insel Timor, as calling Marai (i.e. 
Makassai) “‘ a composition of words strange to the Indonesian,’’ but passes over the 
statement. There is no evidence that the author has studied the dialects himself, 
and the rather neat diagrams by which he endeavours to show the proportions of 
Proto-Malay, Deutero-Malay, Melanesia and Veddo-Australoid in the various groups 
entirely lose any value. On p. 190 his translator has the words “‘ Nevertheless it is 
the Deutero-Malay element that exhibits the highest rates in the Bunak series, which 
links them up with some Malay populations, perhaps with the Dayaks of Borneo, 
and even possibly with some Paroeans or southern Mongols.” Yet Bunak is the 
other language investigated by the reviewer which is totally non-Indonesian in 
structure and nearly so in the vocabulary investigated ! 


He does not recognize the existence of true Papuans and Melanesians, but only 
inclinations towards them, and decides that (1) Proto-Malay is prevalent, more than 
50%, except in the women from Fronteira ; (2) next come the Deutero-Malays, more 
common in the females examined ; then (3) Veddo-Australoid, especially in Suro, 
7-8%. The Melanesoid types are more frequent in the women of Dilli and Fronteira. 
Obviously he has built far too much on the pictures in Fontoura’s album—-which are 
excellent in themselves, and excellently reproduced, but pictures cannot be measured, 
neither can they talk. The frequency with which the author makes distinctions in 
the characters of the sexes is interesting and suggestive. Thus regarding hair, that 
of men tends to be straight to frizzly, with ringlets, that of the women straight to 
wavy and frizzly. As, however, he regards the Belunese as Proto-Malay and the 
Atoni as Melanesian in type but in a minority of cases only, he disagrees with Bijlmer. 
r 
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On p. 199 he has “‘ The materials assembled in the present work will suffice to 
show that at least the central and the eastern parts of Timor are clearly much more 
Indonesian than Melanesian. Even in Ocussi (it should be Oecussi, surely) already 
in the areas of the Atoni, and possibly in other points in the same area, Indonesian 
influence is still strong enough, and the predominance, in part only apparent, of the 
Melanesian or Papuan element, will certainly be the work, if not of Negritoid elements, 
at least of Melanodermic elements, Veddo-Australoid or Melano-Indian. Let us 
admit, however, the reality of Melanesoid predominance in western Timor: to the 
Indonesian domain there will thus be left central and eastern Timor, i.e. precisely that 
side of the island nearer to New Guinea.””. When this rather involved statement is 
untangled, it is found to run completely counter to the linguistic evidence as adduced 
by the reviewer in Oceania, as already quoted. That the author is far from clear 
on the terminology and divisions of peoples recognized in the East Indies, or is using 
his terms in a manner different from the usual, becomes clear when he says (p. 201) 
that “ the Alfourous (of Celebes and the Moluccas) are held as Indonesians with Malay 
influences, and, to the north of Celebes, with the influence of Negritos.”” Actually 
the languages of northern Celebes are Philippine in structure, and the Alfurus of the 
Moluccas are classed as ‘‘ Papuan” with Indonesian admixture. He is similarly 
inexact when on p. 204 he speaks of the ‘‘ Hindustani and Mediterranean affinities 
of some individuals.”” Such a use of “ Hindustani ”’ is quite unpermissible. Neither 
will he find complete agreement in his saying (p. 205) that as regards the Australians, 
“the tendency prevails to consider these as human forms in decay or regression.” 


The quotations made will suggest that the ethnological reconstruction offered 
in Chapter VIII is unsatisfactory in the extreme, and seems to result from lack of 
personal investigations of some aspects of the problem involved. The book itself is 
most attractively produced, on large pages and thick paper, with excellent print. 
The illustrations have been commended already, and a few in colour add to the 
pleasure of this part of the book. His maps are clear and good, and his diagrams for 
showing proportions of various characters in each tribe are also excellent in method, 
if they could be accepted as also correct in fact. In spite of its weaknesses, the 
volume is the definite contribution that it claims to be, and the vast extent of the 
bibliography shows the amount of study that the author has given to his subject. 


A. CAPELL. 


A Study of the Leuangiya Language. By P. A. Lanyon-Orgill, Ph.D. Luzac & Co., 
London, 1944, pp. 24. 

This little book is a compilation on the subject of the language of Ontong Java, 
and comprises five sections: introduction, phonology, morphology and syntax, 
vocabulary, and one on the philological position of the language. The first section is 
historical, the remainder are based on the works of Hogbin and a number of 
informants, chiefly missionary. The grammar is written in the International 
Phonetic Script, and as the author gives no indication that he has ever heard the 
language spoken by natives, this seems rather a risky thing to do. It is probably 
more valuable to adhere to such an orthography as that, for instance, employed by 
Dr. Hogbin in his Grammar, unless one has studied the language from the lips of 
a native speaker and so noted the details of phonetics. It is the final section— 
comparison with Indonesian, and a theory of Polynesian movements based on it— 
which calls for note. It occupies a little less than five pages, but contains a vast 
amount of debatable matter. The author’s comparisons rest on the work of Brand- 
stetter, and make no mention of the later work of Dempwolff in which the former 
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was developed far more fully. He makes, for instance, no mention of the Indonesian 
cerebrals, or seeks to find any Ontong Java equivalents for them. His percentages 
of Indonesian elements in Melanesian and Polynesian, based on work of Dr. 
Lobkowski, seems too small. His statement that Nakgatai in New Britain is a 
Polynesian language based on an earlier article of his in the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, and as it consists of a very brief vocabulary and absolutely no grammar, is 
quite unproven, and very unlikely. He also believes that Polynesian languages can 
be grouped into those that use / and those that use 7, which is enticingly simple and 
therefore open to suspicion from the start. There are, moreover, mixtures— 
languages using both—as is the case in Futuna and Aniwa of the New Hebrides. 
Then the author makes the statement that one stream of Polynesian came through 
the Torres Straits. This is based on Churchill’s Polynesian Wanderings, which is 
now generally recognized to be quite unreliable. Then he has had the crowning 
courage to divide Indonesian languages into / and 7 languages, too, on the basis of the 
numerals 3,5 and8! Indonesian languages, as a matter of fact, use both consonants 
and often have the cerebral 7 as well. 

The philological part of the booklet is thus misleading and useless. The other 
parts are useful, but obviously the author has not only relied on second-hand informa- 
tion where first-hand matter is essential—in giving a phonetic transcript that claims 
exactitude—but has shown himself as yet unqualified as a general philologist. 


A. CAPELL. 


A Dictionary of the Mailu Language. Edited and enlarged from the researches of 
the Rev. W. J. V. Saville and the Comte d’Argigny by Peter A. Lanyon- 
Orgill, Ph.D. (Vienna), F.I. (Sin.), Luzac & Co., London, 1944, pp. 72. 


The Mailu-English Dictionary here supplied gives a very useful word list of this 
south-eastern Papuan language. It is preceded by an introduction giving a note on 
Papuan languages in general and on Mailu Grammar in particular, with reference to 
Saville’s Grammar published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
in 1912. The print is excellently clear, and the work, as a transcript of Saville’s 
manuscript (seen years ago by the reviewer) leaves nothing to be desired. The 
compiler states that he has not marked the 70 or so Melanesian words recognized by 
the present reviewer in his Linguistic Position of South-Eastern Papua and by him 
communicated to Mr. Saville. It would have been of interest to do so, and would 
have added to the completeness of the work. There is no obvious reason for not 
adding the English-Mailu half of Mr. Saville’s work, with its appendices. A little 
overhauling of the faulty parts of which the author complains would have been 
worth while. 

The Dictionary is to be recommended as a first contribution, and probably the 
only one that will be made, to the knowledge of an interesting and complicated 
language, whose speakers were studied by Dr. Malinowski in 1915 from the 
anthropological point of view. 

A. CAPELL. 


Pidgin English. By Edgar Sheappard Sayer. Published by E. S. Sayer, P.O. 
Box 552, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Price $3.50 (15/-). 


This is a large mimeographed volume of 117 pages, described on the cover as 
“A text book, history, and vocabulary of Pidgin English, for writers, travellers, 
students of the English Language and Philologists.” It includes an Anglo-Indian 
vocabulary. 
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The book then begins with a series of pictures of natives of various parts of the 
South Seas and Australia, and passes on to maps of the Pacific and India. It contains 
chapters on the history and use of pidgin English, Pidgin English literature, and 
vocabularies of the forms of Pidgin English used in Australia, China, Africa, New 
Guinea and the Pacific and India. To those who do not believe that Pidgin English 
ought to be perpetuated one moment longer than is completely unavoidable, the book 
will make no appeal, but there is a vast amount of labour evidenced in the volume, 
and much interesting matter—even if it only serves to arouse arguments against 
itself. The detailed presentation of Pidgin English in this form will at any rate 
make stronger the argument for teaching in the vernaculars of the various peoples 
and in simple, standard English. The introductory chapter on the history of Pidgin 
is very interesting and useful to students of linguistics—for certainly pidgin English is 
a real existing thing, and therefore calls for study. The chapter on Pidgin English 
literature contains much that is weird and wonderful, and of high interest in showing 
what human ingenuity can do to surmount the barrier of alien speech. 

We may be grateful to Mr. Mayer for his book, which is well reproduced, and 
bound in durable cardboard, even though we hope that Pidgin will be done away 
with as soon as possible. At the same time, however, Pidgin does give an insight 
into native grammar and speech-casts, and its detailed study is of service to the 
would-be linguist from that point of view also. 

A. CAPELL. 


Over Primitieve Kunst en over den Korwar-stijl in Indonesié en Oceamié. By Dr. W. 
Munsterberger. Reprint from Cultureel Indié, Zevende Jaargang, 1945. 


This is a study of a certain element of native art in Oceania, namely the korwar 
and designs which the author believes have sprung from it. The korwar itself belongs 
to the Numfor area of north-western Netherlands New Guinea, and is a human figure, 
with the head enlarged and hollowed so as to take a skull enshrined in it. This 
brings about certain conventions in the carving and in particular the head assumes 
the shape practically of acube. The same design, without the hollowing of the head 
to contain the skull, the author finds widespread in Oceania. He also holds that the 
uses of masks and of the korwar design are mutually exclusive, because the mana of 
the skull resides permanently with a people who use the korwar, while the idea of a 
mask is that the spirit of the deceased comes to inhabit it when it is used. Amongst 
the regions in which Munsterberger finds the korwar design used with local modifica- 
tions (the true korwar is limited to the area described) is Indonesia as a whole, but 
also widely scattered regions of Oceania, including the southern Solomon Is., 
Marquesas and Easter Island. The article is very profusely illustrated, and the 
thesis put forward is made to seem at least extremely likely, though naturally other 
elements of culture may be expected to dovetail into this if a real movement of 
peoples is indeed involved. 


A. CAPELL. 


Grammar of the Pokau Language. By P. A. Lanyon-Orgill. Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, Vol. XI, Part 3, 1945, pp. 641-655. 


The language variously called "kau, Pokao, Nala or Nara belongs to the group 
of Melano-Papuan languages spoken in southern New Guinea. It’ belongs to the 
western group of these, of which Mekeo, Roro and Kuni are other members, with a 
fairly close relationship to Motu. This grammar outline is based on materials supplied 
chiefly by members of the Roman Catholic mission at Yule Island, and the Rev. 
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R. Lister-Turner, late of the Church Missionary Society. It is thus purely a com- 
pilation. Nothing is said about pronunciation, not even that z is used as ¢s. The 
material itself is generally good, but there are a few uncorrected misprints: maku, 
son (p. 643), should be naku ; nio (p. 651), ought to be miu. On p. 645 the form eba 
is given as the future particle, first person plural inclusive. Eka and ka, which are 
used in the Roman Catholic mission translations, are not given, although the author 
mentions ka in a footnote, adding, ‘‘I am inclined to consider this inaccurate.” 
Reduplication of verbal stems as a method of expressing continued or incomplete 
action, is not mentioned. There is a curious piece of English on p. 651 in the trans- 
lation of an example as “ It is a child like I saw yesterday.” This may be colloquial 
American, but it is not standard English. 


In §6, p. 652, the author discusses two vocabularies gathered by an Italian and a 
Polish scholar respectively in two villages in Pokao country, but themselves nothing 
like Pokao. He seeks to connect them with far-distant languages—Polau, Tibetan, 
Chang and Japanese. There are certainly resemblances, but that there should be 
genetic connections between those regions and a small isolated region of New Guinea 
is more than unlikely. It has first to be shown that these “‘ Papuan ”’ vocabularies 
are correct, and the author is right to be doubtful about them. His final suggestion 
that Japanese may be an Oceanic language taken over by non-Oceanic people has 
already been made by the Dutch scholar Labberton but remains unproven. It is 
just a possibility, but we cannot share the author’s assurance as expressed in his 
closing words. 


A. CAPELL. 


Die Gende in Zentralneuguinea. Vom Leben und Denken eines Papuastammes im 
Bismarkgebirge. 1. Band. By Heinrich Aufenanger, S.V.D., and Georg 
Hoeltker, S.V.D. 1940. Druck und Verlag der Missionsdruckerei St. 
Gabriel, Moedling, Wien. With drawings in the text and 1g plates of 
photographs attached. Pp. 2or. 


The book is a descriptive monograph on the material and social culture of the 
Gende tribe in Central New Guinea, living on the northern slopes of the Bismarck 
Range. It is the first monograph on a native tribe as a whole, although several 
articles have been published in recent years in Oceania, dealing with aspects of native 
life in the Bismarck area closely related to the Gende culture. The Gende were 
discovered and came into close contact with Western civilization only ten years ago. 
Their culture is typically “stone age.”’ ‘‘ What I saw and heard and experienced 
during my five years’ sojourn among these natives I present to the scientific expert.” 
Thus, a missionary, trained also in cultural anthropology, presents his collected 
material and notes to the well-known ethnologist, Dr. Georg Hoeltker, Editor of 
Anthropos. ‘Dr. Hoeltker himself spent three years in New Guinea in field research, 
and it was during this time that he worked over Fr. Aufenanger’s material and 
prepared it for publication. The whole book has thus been written in New Guinea 
itself. Dr. Hoeltker was not able to visit the Gende himself on account of this part 
of New Guinea being “ uncontrolled area ” while he was in the island. But to ensure 
that the material possessed scientific value, the missionary had to check and correct 
his notes again and again on the spot. Since I myself have been working among the 
natives mentioned in the book as the “‘ Arava ”’ for five years, a tribe in many cultural 
traits related to the Gende, I can assure the interested reader of the thoroughly 
reliable nature of the book. It should be a valuable source of information for the 
comparative ethnologist as well as for the ‘‘ functional ” anthropologist. 
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The author himself states at the beginning of the book that the monograph is 
far from covering the culture of the Gende in all details, although, this weakness in 
the work does not much affect the main lines. In some of the chapters dealing with 
the social life, the gaps are obvious, but we hope that further investigation will be 
made. Such essential factors of the society as economics, kinship and totemism 
need further research. 

The initiation rites for the young men are well described, as are also the marriage 
customs, the marriage itself, and death and burial rites. I am, however, doubtful 
about the large measure of freedom, with which the author credits the girls in 
choosing their marriage partners. The girl has to leave her own family and clan, 
and join the clan of her husband. Her relatives are rather vitally interested with 
which family and clan this new relationship in marriage is created. 

The chapter on “‘ Magic ”’ is full of details of everyday life, showing the important 
influence of this factor on the members of the community. To gain a clearer view of 
religious ideas and ‘‘ Weltanschaung’”’ of the Gende, we want further references, 
for this matter is very complicated. The attempt to explain the native “ Seelenbe- 
griff,”” the concept of the soul, is not completely successful. Much material for 
understanding of these concepts, however, can be obtained from the various myths 
and fables given towards the end of the book. 


In the chapter on “‘ Musical Instruments,”’ the author refers to a bamboo flute 
or to flutes which he calls “ ghost flutes.” That these flutes have some relation to 
ghosts does not itself justify the title given by the author. The natives refer to these 
flutes as “‘ birds.”” Each tune played on the instrument is supposed to be the voice 
or the name of a certain bird. The ideas regarding these flutes, as I learnt, are the 
same among the neighbouring tribe, the Arava ; the forms and shapes of the instru- 
ments are also the same. The Arava, who, by the way, call themselves Kuman, often 
told me, that the tunes of the flutes are voices of birds living deep in the bush and 
mostly of mythological nature. These “ birds’’ are also regarded as Spirits, and 
especially as Guardian Spirits, of the family or group with the same “ bird.’’ Whether 
these can be referred to as the totem of the family or group, I am not yet sure. The 
name for this flute in Kuman is koa, bird. But the word koa, used however in an 
expression like “‘ I do not want to see your koa,” or “ Your oa is dirty,” refers to the 
sexual organs of the body of the man or woman spoken to, and is regarded as a great 
insult. In this, I see the connection with ideas of many coastal tribes regarding these 
flutes, that they represent, as I was told by the late, long-experienced missionary, 
F. J. Schebesta of Bogia, the ‘‘membrum virile.’ This surely explains part of the 
secrecy which surrounds the instruments. Words and sentences, mostly of magical 
spells referring to the Arava language need, according to my knowledge of that 
language, more exact spelling and, where possible, better translation. 

As already mentioned, the large collection of myths and fables constitutes a 
valuable and very interesting chapter, valuable for the scientist, who will find here a 
valuable source of information regarding the social organization as well as the ways 
of thinking and the beliefs of stone-age natives in Central New Guinea. The addition 
of 19 photographic plates containing about 60 clear printed photographs is an 
admirable illustration of the cultural as well as the physical features of the Gende. 
This work is the first volume in a series to be published about different subjects of 
cultures in New Guinea under the direction of Dr. G. Hoeltker. The reader will 
find the list of these on the last page. 


Fr. H. Aufenanger, the missionary author of the book, intends shortly to prepare 
an English translation. 


Joun NILLEs. 
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The Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. Published by the University of New 
Mexico and the Laboratory of Anthronology in the interest of general 
anthropology. Volume 1, Number 1, Spring, 1945, pp. 1-166. Subscrip- 
tions ($4 a year; single numbers $1) should be sent to the University of 
New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, U.S.A. 


We welcome this new quarterly journal of anthropology and congratulate the 
University of New Mexico and Dr. Leslie Spier (Editor). We of Oceania hope that 
the Southwestern Journal will receive whole-hearted support from anthropologists 
the world over as a channel for expressing the results of their best field work and 
thinking, and that all institutions and libraries concerned with the social scientists 
will see that it is on their shelves. 


Dr. Spier plans the journal to be comprehensive in scope: “ethnology, 


archeology, folk-lore, linguistics, physical anthropology and anthropo-geography— 


and relating to peoples and cultures, past and present, in any region.” 


The type-face and format are very pleasing, and line drawings, plates and maps 
are included. 


This number contains several articles on North American subjects : 


Emil W. Haury, “‘ The Problem of Contacts Between the Southwestern United 
States and Mexico.” 


Verne F. Ray, ‘The Contrary Behaviour Pattern in American Indian 
Ceremonialism.” 

Harold S. Colton, “‘ The Patayan Problem in the Colorado River Valley.” 

Morris Edward Opler, “‘ The Lipan Apache Death Complex and Its Extensions.”’ 

H. P. Mera, ‘‘ Negative Painting on Southwestern Pottery.” 


Two are devoted to general problems: Franz Weidenreich contributes a long 
(pp. I-54) and most important article on “ The Brachycephalization of Recent 
Mankind,” which no physical or indeed, social anthropologist should fail to study 
carefully ; and Wilson D. Wallis writes (pp. 142-160) on ‘‘ Inference of Relative Age 
of Culture Traits from Magnitude of Distribution.”’ This latter is a salutary call to 
clear thinking, especially with regard to the danger of positing as a principle what is 
still only a hypothesis unproved by a study of facts. In particular, Professor Wallis 
draws attention to the hypothesis that ‘“‘ magnitude of distribution is an index of 
age,’’ which is often asserted but so far not proved by evidence. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Etwas tiber das Reifealter bei melanesischen Médchen und die Fruchtbarkeit 
melanesischer Frauen in Neuguinea. By Dr. G. Hoeltker. Bulletin de la 
Société Fribourgeotse des Sciences, Vol. XXXVII, 1944, Naturelles. 


Dr. G. Hoeltker made an extensive anthropological expedition to New Guinea, 
1936-39. The purpose of the expedition was twofold: to study (1) ethnologic- 
linguistic problems, and (2) physico-anthropological problems. 

One thousand six hundred and eighty-five natives of four Melanesian and nine 


non-Melanesian tribes were measured; 326 handprints taken. They were later 
scientifically analysed. 


Age of Puberty. Most interesting are the conclusions on the age of puberty of 
native girls, based on a most accurate method of inquiry. It is the first reliable 
publication of its kind. In it Dr. Hoeltker refutes the popular opinion that the 
farther from the equator, the later puberty begins. An earlier, but less accurate 
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publication was made by O. Reche in 1909 about the girls of Matupi. He stated that 
“all girls under 17 had not yet menstruated.’’ He could establish the age of the 
girls from the records kept in the Baptismal Books of the Mission, but the age of the 
first menstruation is less reliable. 


To get reliable results, two Mission sisters assisted Dr. G. Hoeltker in this 
enquiry. Thirty-three girls whose ages were known from the baptismal books, 
belonging to seven different villages, reached puberty within 14 months of the 
observation. The date of birth was known and the date of the first menstruation was 
established, because all of them, being school-girls or boarders, had to undergo special 
ritual performances, and were not allowed to attend school on that day. It is publicly 
known in the whole village when a girl has her first menstruation, and the date was 
written down by the Mission sisters. Enquiries were also made on the island of 
Manam, opposite the mouth of the Sepik River. Of 33 cases, the results were : 


4 girls reached puberty at 13 years (12-1%) 
6 ” ” ” »  (18-2%) 
»  (27°3%) 
» — (27°3%) 
»  (12*1%) 
» (370%) 

Two-thirds reached puberty later than the Japanese girls according to material 
obtained from Japan. 

The Fecundity of Melanesian Women. Observations were made by the late Fr. 
Schebesta in Bogia in the village of Sepa-Wanami. The whole tribe consisted of 
70 female and 114 male members. Thirty married women had together 170 children ; 
only 77 remained alive. On the average, a woman had five or six children. One 
woman had three ; six had four ; eight had five ; six had six; six had seven; two 
had eight ; and one had nine children. 

Infanticides (secretly practised) are not included in these statistics. 

In 1924 an epidemic broke out and there were 27 deaths to six births. 


I. SCHWAB. 








